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Fic. 1— Stockholm, National Museum: Gold Composite Brooch (Original Size) 





MEDIAEVAL WHEEL-SHAPED BROOCHES 


By JOAN EVANS 


HE most typical form of mediaeval brooch is undoubtedly the ring brooch: 

found in Saxon England as early as the sixth century,’ by the beginning of 

the twelfth century it was almost universally worn in western Europe to 

fasten the dress at the neck.” Usually the form of the ring was a simple 
circle, chased, inscribed, or set with jewels; but occasionally, perhaps by analogy with 
such star-shaped disc brooches as those of the eleventh century in the treasury of the 
cathedral of Mainz,’ the outer edge of the circle was adorned with radiating projections, 
so that it resembles a star with a circular orifice in the middle. The finest extant 
example of this type was in the Londesborough collection and is now in the British 
Museum (Fig. 2). It is probably English, but possibly French, and dates from the first 
half of the fourteenth century. The ring is ornamented with four jewels—cabochon 
emeralds and sapphires—in raised settings, alternating with hollow bosses pierced 
with cockatrices and dragons. These settings and bosses all project beyond the outer 
edge of the ring, and the projection is emphasized by the addition alternately of jewels 
in raised cabochons and of pearls in flower-like settings.* A silver brooch of similar 
type but of rather heavier proportions, that was found in Sweden and is now in the 
National Museum at Stockholm (Fig. 3), has the orifice in the center partly masked 
by a large rosette ornament formed of a jewel in an ornamental setting surrounded by 
six lesser stones. 

It was an easy transition from ring brooches of this type to disc brooches similar in 
their outline but different in their structural principle. The earliest of these seem to 
belong to the middle of the fourteenth century. One of gilt bronze, set with crystals, 
amethysts, emerald pastes, and pearl beads was found at Topler’s Hill, Edworth, Beds.,° 
and was presented by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society to the University Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology at Cambridge in 1883 (Fig. 4). It has a central boss, 
once set with a large stone, surrounded by eleven small jewels set in a pierced rim. 
From this radiate six flat bars, like the spokes of a wheel, each once set with an amethyst 
in a raised setting. The rim of the wheel is not circular, but is formed of six semicircular 
lobes. At the junction of each spoke there was originally a boss set with a large crystal, 


1. One of silver, parcel gilt, of this date from London News, May 7, 1932, p. 783; Burlington 
Sarre, Kent, is in the British Museum, Magazine, May, 1930. 

2. For a sculptured instance of the use see the 4. A gilt bronze brooch of similar type, formerly 
figure of the Queen of Sheba from Notre-Dame-de- in the collection of Sir T. D. Carmichael, had these 
Corbeil in the Louvre. It dates from the middle of projections for the hollow bosses only, not for the 
the twelfth century. alternating jewels. V. and A. M. official photograph 

3. In May, 1932, exhibited in the London gal- 20660. 
leries of Messrs. Spink and Son. See Jilustrated 5. Cambridge Archaeological Society Quartos,no. 

8, 1845. 
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while at each angle was a star-shaped boss set with a jewel and surrounded by four 
lesser jewels in projecting settings. Many of these jewelled settings are missing: a 
reconstruction of the brooch in its original form is given in Fig. 6. 

Another brooch of the same type is in the National Museum at Copenhagen (Fig. 5). 
It was found in Denmark in 1848. It appears to date from the first third of the fifteenth 
century, and is slightly more developed in type. The central setting is lost, but the 
space left for it suggests that it must have been on much the same scale as that of the 
Cambridge brooch. The spokes go from the center to the angles of the lobing instead 
of to the middle of the lobes. Moreover, the whole approximates more closely to the 
disc type of brooch, for the rim, the spokes, and the ornamental arcade that fills part 
of the space between them are all cut from a single sheet of metal, instead of being 
built up from separate strips and pieces as they are on the Cambridge brooch. The 
whole rim is studded with jewels in raised ornamental settings, and the inner arcade 
is set with larger stones rimmed by borders of fretted metal. 

Brooches of this type were sometimes made with a circular instead of a lobed ring. 
One in the cathedral treasury of Split (Spalato) is of this form, with both an inner and 
an outer circular ring® (Fig. 7). The outer rim is studded with large settings that 
recall the central boss of the Cambridge brooch, alternating with smaller floriated 
bosses not unlike others on the same brooch, but trefoil instead of quatrefoil in shape. 
In this instance, as on the Cambridge brooch, the spokes and rims are built up and 
not cut from a single piece of metal. 

The most splendid example of this circular type of wheel brooch is the great golden 
brooch that was caught in 1818 in an eel-net in the Motala river, not far from Kumstad 
Church in Ostergotland. It is now one of the treasures of the National Museum at 
Stockholm (Fig. 1). In its present form it is 19.5 centimeters in diameter, and weighs 
no less than 610 grammes. It has the appearance of an exceptionally large solid disc 
brooch studded with gems, but on acloser examination it becomes evident that it is 
made from a very fine jewelled wheel brooch (Fig. 8), 13 centimeters in diameter, that 
has been applied to a rather larger solid disc of gold, on which it has been supplemented 
by two additional applied circles studded with jewels and with little cast figures of 
lions, eagles, and griffins of heraldic type. To judge from the style of the additions, 
‘ this would seem to have been done in the second half of the fifteenth century, while 
the original wheel brooch would seem to be about a century earlier. This is set with 
rubies, sapphires, amethysts, and emeralds, and is by far the most splendid example 
of the type now extant. It is of the built-up variety, but has between the spokes petal- 
shaped arcadings that recall the arcaded piercings of the brooch at Copenhagen. It is 
everywhere enriched with plastic detail: the outer rim has grotesque figures of siren 
type alternating with the jewels with which it is studded; the jewelled settings on 
three alternating spokes are each surrounded by three projecting dragons like 
gargoyles, and the six petals of the arcading are fretted with grotesque figures, half 
man, half beast, alternately fiddling and dancing. The whole forms one of the most 
splendid pieces of secular jewellery of the fourteenth century that has come down to us. 


6. Reproduced from F. Hamilton Jackson, 7he Shores of the Adriatic: The Austrian Side, Murray, 
1908, p. 298. 
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Fic. 2—London, British Museum - 


Gold Ring Brooch ( Original Size) 
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Fig. 4—Cambridge, University Museum of 
Archaeology and Ethnology; Gilt Bronze Disc 


Brooch ( Original Size) 





3—Siockholm, National Museum: Silver Ring 


Brooch ( Original Size) 





Fic. 5—Copenhagen, National Museum: 
Stlver Gilt Disc Brooch ( Original Size) 








Fic. 6— Reconstruction of the Brooch Fic. 7—Spolato, Cathedral Treasury - 
Shown in Fig. 4 Disc Brooch 





Fig. 8— Wheel Brooch Forming the Older 9—tlorence, Bargello; Gold 
Part of the Brooch Shown in Fig. 1 Lozenge-Shaped Brooch 
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The sequence of these brooch forms is fairly clear, but their distribution is at first 
sight extremely puzzling. I am, however, inclined to think that the Spalato example 
must, because of its close analogies with that from Bedfordshire, be regarded as an 
importation from northern Europe. If this assumption be accepted, the question is 
greatly simplified. The remainder ofthe existing objects come from England, Denmark, 
and Sweden. I do not know of an existing example of French origin, unless an unusual 
lozenge-shaped brooch in the Carrand collection in the National Museum at Florence 
(Fig. g) is French: buta brooch of the kind seems to be described in the great inventory 
of the plate and jewels of Louis II of Anjou drawn up about 1380.’ It includes not 
only several brooches “en assiette,” which would seem to be of the type to which the 
Motala brooch was converted, but also one of the wheel type. It is described® as being 
“Un petit fermail d’or, dont la piéce sur laquelle en est rivée l’euvre et garnison de la 
pierrerie et perles qui y sont, est ouvrée a jour en la maniére d’un compas.... Sur 
ladicte piéce sont rivés autour III]I haus chaastons, qui sont sur le bas comme en 
fourme de seilles a porter eaue, cretées autour, et dessus se estroississent; et y a comme 
feuillettes autour. Et sur le haut de chascun desdiz chaastons, entre IIII crampons, 
| petit balay.... Od milieu dudit fermail est un grant chaaston a VIII costes, sur chascun 
desquelles est comme le demi-corps d’une royne qui tient sur ses mains un petit 
chaaston, la ot a un grain d’emeraude....”” The raised settings are typical and the 
decoration with figure subjects recalls the Motala brooch. 

English inventories, for the most part, do not describe the enumerated brooches 
in sufficient detail for their type to be identifiable.” A wheel-shaped brooch of the 
lobed type may be enumerated in an inventory of the jewels of Edward II: “Un 
fermail d’or en .vi. demy compas garni des foilles et des perles a .iii. saphirs et .iii. 
baleis del orient.”’ It is possible that another is mentioned in an inventory of the royal 
jewels made in the third year of Edward III:" “Nuchus auri rotundus cum 4 perlis 
2 admiraldis et 3 rubettis.” 

[t will be seen that there is no definite evidence where the wheel-shaped type of 
brooch was developed. It would seem probable that it was evolved in France or 
England, and that it spread thence like other Gothic types and styles into the Scandi- 
navian countries; but beyond saying that it is characteristic of northwestern Europe 
we Cannot at present go. 


7. H. Moranvillé, /nventaire de l’orfevrerie et des (Palgrave, Kalendars and Inventories of His Majesty’s 
joyaux de Louis II duc @ Anjou, Paris, 1906. Exchequer, \11. p. 313). Generally speaking it would 
8. No. 3556. seem that a ring brooch is called a fermail, and a 
9. This is true, for instance, of the inventory of brooch of disc type with the pin at the back an ouche. 
the jewels of Piers Gaveston made in 1313 (Rymer, The latter word is, however, only found in England. 
Foedera, ist. ed., III, 388) and of the lists of royal 10. Palgrave, op. cit., III, p. 140, no. 41. 
jewels pawned by Richard II (Riley, Memorials of 11. Archaeologia, X, 1792, p. 241. 


London) and of those in the possession of Henry IV 











NOTES ON THE TUOTILO IVORIES 
IN ST. GALL 


By ERNEST T. DE WALD 


KKEHARD, in his Casus Sancti Gall, tells an amusing story concerning 

a visit of the archbishop Hatto of Mainz to Salomon who was both bishop of 
Constance and abbot of St. Gall. It would appear that Hatto, who was on 

his way to Rome, had brought with him several small chests of treasures 

which he wished to deposit with his friend until he should return from Italy. He 
arranged with Salomon that in case he, Hatto, should not return from Italy, Salomon 
should dispose of the treasure. During his stay at St. Gall Hatto had noticed a golden 
drinking vessel covered with jewels which Salomon used in his private rooms. This 
he coveted and persuaded a servant to bring it to him secretly one day. After Hatto’s 
departure Salomon missed his treasure and suspected his guest of having appropriated 
it. He decided to even accounts with him. So after a few months he had some 
merchants who were returning from Italy spread the report that Hatto had died. He 
then proceeded to open the chests which Hatto had deposited, distributed the money 
to the poor, and helped himself to some of the objects which he found in the chests. 
Among them were two unusually large ivory plaques which, according to Ekkehard, 
were formerly waxed to receive writing (i. e., official diptychs). He even claims that 
these plaques were among those which Einhard mentions as belonging to Charlema- 
gne. He adds that one of the plaques was beautifully carved, while the other was 
plain and polished; and that the abbot Salomon had the monk Tuotilo carve the 
plain plaque and had them both set in covers to adorn a gospel book which was 
especially written by the monk Sintram for this occasion. This book was called the 
Evangelium Longum because of its unusual shape, which conformed to the shape of 
the plaques. They are still at this day the covers of this gospel book (St. Gall no. 53). 
Basing their judgment on Ekkehard’s story rather than on style, earlier writers 
such as Labarte,' Férster* and Kugler’ considered the front plaque with the represen- 
tation of Christ in glory as the earlier one and assigned only the back plaque to 
Tuotilo. Indeed, the subjects carved on this plaqgque—the Assumption of the Virgin 
and the episodes of St. Gall with the bear—would point to this conclusion. But in 1877 
Meyer von Knonau in his edition of the Casus Sancti Galli cast doubts upon the 
accuracy of Ekkehard’s account, which doubts have been violently rejected by Man- 
tuani.* But the latter's arguments from style are not convincing and are often 





1. J. Labarte, Histoire des arts industriels au moyen 3. F. T. Kugler, Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, I, 
age, I, p. 118. pp. 387 ff. 

2. E. Forster, Die deutsche Kunst in Bild und Wort, 4. J. Mantuani, 7uotilo und die Elfenbeinschnitzerei 
I, p. 34. am Evangelium Longum (Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 


geschichte, Heft 24) 
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a— Assumption of the Virgin b— Christ in Glory 


Fic. 1—S¢. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek: Ivory Plaques from the 
Covers of Codex No. 53. Outside Surfaces 
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a— Reverse of Front Plague 


b—Leverse of Back Plaque 


Fie. 2—-S¢t. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek: Ivory Plaques from the 


Covers of Codex No. 53. Inside Surfaces 
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ridiculous. Most of the more recent opinions which concern merely the style of the 
two ivories agree that they are contemporary and by the same hand. The best 
discussion of this matter is to be found in the first volume of Adolph Goldschmidt’s” 
monumental work on ivories. 

There is posed, therefore, this problem resulting, on the one hand, from the statement 
of Ekkehard that the one plaque was sculptured before Tuotilo worked on it, and, on 
the other hand, from the stylistic criteria which would point to contemporary work 
on both plaques. What Ekkehard actually wrote is this: ‘“‘Erant autem tabulae quon- 
dam quidem ad scribendum cerati quas latere lectuli soporantem ponere solitum in 
vita sua scriptor eius karolum dixit. Quarum una cum sculptura esset et sit insignis- 
sima, altera planitie politissima. Tuotiloni nostro politam tradidit sculpendam.” 
Goldschmidt suggested that what Ekkehard might have meant was not that one of 
the plaques was sculptured and the other not, but that the one side of both was carved 
and the other side left plain after the manner of early official diptychs. 

It was with the intention of throwing light on this problem that I applied for permis- 
sion in the summer of 1931 to remove the plaques from their covers in order to see 
what might be on the other sides. This permission was most graciously accorded me 
by the church authorities in charge of the Stiftsbibliothek at St. Gall, and, in the 
presence of the librarian and myself, an expert goldsmith removed the ivories from 
their settings in which they had been for centuries. What we found was the following. 

There was no carving whatsoever traceable on the backs, but there was abundant 
evidence from cuttings and holes that the two plaques were the two halves of an official 
diptych. In fact, they fitted together perfectly, as can be seen from the illustrations 
(Figs. 1, 2, 3, and 4). There were only the slightest traces of illegible writing, e. g. 
at the top of the back of the Christ plaque (Fig. 2 a). What appear to be silhouette 
remains of figures on Fig. 2 b are the figures of the Virgin and the angels carved on 
the other side of that plaque. For the ivory background of this Assumption panel is 
so thm that it is translucent when held up to the light. The Christ panel is consider- 
ably thicker. The respective thicknesses at the outer edges are eight-tenths of a 
centimeter for the Assumption panel and one centimeter for the Christ panel. 

When the two plaques are set together in the manner of a closed diptych the front 
edges show two pairs of rectangular ivory pegs which have been set in the edges to 
hold the leather thongs with which the diptych was held closed (Fig. 3 a). Bits of the 
thongs are still visible where they have been cut off flush with the edge. The back 
edges (Fig. 3 b) show a long groove which extends from within one and one-quarter 
centimeters of the top to within two and one-half centimeters of the bottom of each 
plaque. This groove held the ivory or metal rod on which the hinges were set. And 
in each groove at top, center, and bottom, rectangular ivory insets, slightly smaller 
than those on the outer edges, are visible. But these insets are not set opposite each 
other on the two plaques, as they are on the outer edges, but are staggered, those in 
the Christ panel being higher than those in the Assumption panel. Another detail to 
be noted is an additional groove cut in the corner of the Assumption panel within the 
main groove and extending from the top rectangular peg to the bottom one. (These 


5. A. Goldschmidt, Die Elfenbeinskulpturen..., 1, pp. 80 fi., pls. LXXV-VI. 
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details of the staggered pegs and of the additional groove can also be seen in the 
illustration of the open diptych, Fig. 2.) That the ivory or metal rod and the knuckles 
of the metal hinges were decorated with a circular ribbing such as appears in the 
Monza diptych® is apparent from the marks which appear along the groove, especially 
at the points where the hinges were (Fig. 3 b). 

When the diptych lies open as in Figs. 1 and 2, a number of holes are discernible 
which are made either by the pegs and hinges or by the nails by which the plaques 
were fastened to the book-cover. There are two small round ivory pegs which appear 
in the grooved molding on the outer edge of the front face of each plaque, about 
one-half a centimeter in (Fig. 1). These go all the way through, as they also show on 
the reverse sides (Fig. 2), and hold in place the thong pegs of rectangular shape to 
which attention has already been called (Fig. 3 a). Further in, about a centimeter from 
the outer edges, and cutting into the inner edge of the molding which runs around 
the front face of the plaques, are, on each, twelve round holes into which the nails fit 
which attach the plaques to the book-covers. They are symmetrically arranged, five 
on either side and three at top and bottom. Because of the decorative heads of these 
nails the holes on the faces of the panels are larger than they are on the inner sides. 
Then there are the hinge holes and marks. These are most plainly distinguished on 
the inner or reverse sides of the plaques. These consist of three different sets of marks 
repeated, all three sets, at the top, the middle, and the bottom of the inner edges 
alongside the grooves for the rod. The one set are large, almost trefoil-shaped holes 
containing small round pegs and placed one higher than the other, the higher ones 
are on the right plaque (Fig. 2b) and the lower ones on the left plaque (Fig. 2 a). 
These must be the depressions which received the metal hinges attached to the rod of 
the original diptych.’ Only the small round pegs show through on the front sides. 
The second set of marks are small round holes with pegs, also placed one above the 
other in staggered fashion, and so placed that each small hole is directly opposite the 
larger depressions of the first set. These pegs hold in place the rectangular ivory 
insets already mentioned which can be seen in Fig. 3b, and they must have had round 
metallic heads, for the circular marks around each peg are plainly discernible, very 
prominently so on the outer faces of the plaques (Fig. 1). There must also have been 
a corresponding peg and pin on the inner faces directly opposite those just described, 
for a small hole surrounded by a circular mark can be seen superimposed on each of 
the large depressions of the first set but placed nearer the edge (Fig. 2). The third 
set of marks are two small cross-shaped cuttings filled with round pegs and set the 
one opposite the other, one on each plaque. They are put further in on the plaques; 
and the upper and middle pairs are placed below the two other sets of marks while 
the lower pair is above them. The cross cuttings appear only on the inside of the 
plaques, but the round pegs show through on the faces. The purpose of these is not 
quite clear. They may have been used for later binding. 

Other indications of the use of these plaques as a diptych are to be seen in the 
shaping of the upper and lower corners of the inner edges so as to avoid splitting 


6. See Delbrueck, Die Consular-Diptychen, Text, 7. See in Delbrueck, of. cit., the two Monza 
no. 43, fig. 1. diptychs, nos. 43 and 63. 
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Fig. 3—S¢t. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek;: [vory Plaques from the 
Covers of Codex No. 53. Outer Edges 
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Fic. 4—S¢t. Gall, Stiftsbibliothek: Ivory Plaques from the 
Covers of Codex No. 53. Outer Edges, Top 
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when open (Fig. 1), and the hollowing out of the backs of the panels so that when they 
are closed there would be room for the wax on which the writing was scratched (Fig. 4). 

Two other details should also be noted. One is a series of small leaden marks 
which run along the outer edges of the four sides of each plaque (Fig. 3). They are 
spaced rather regularly although not entirely so, on the average of about two and 
seven-tenths centimeters apart. They look like soldering marks and may indicate that 
there was a metal border around the edges of the diptych originally. They are in no 
wise to be connected with the present setting, for the plaques are sunk into the wood 
of the covers and the present metal borders only touch them along the top of the edges 
if at all. The other detail is a rectangular cutting about a centimeter and a half wide 
in the upper edge at the left of the Christ panel (Fig. 4). What the purpose of this 
was is conjectural in the absence of others similar to it. 

In addition to the small metal nails there were other methods used to secure the 
plaques to their wooden covers. Underneath the Assumption plaque there was a large 
spot of glue and some plaster, and underneath the Christ plaque only glue. There 
was evidence either that the cover had been reset or that the volume had been rebound 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century in the appearance of a strip of vellum with 
Gothic characters on it beneath the metal border on the lower left side of the Christ 
plaque. When the plaques were returned to their age-old positions in the covers after 
the examination, strips of purple velvet were placed between them and the wood so 
as to afford them a more fitting resting place. 

Our investigation of the backs of these St. Gall ivories, then, throws but scant new 
light on the problem which is raised by the text of Ekkehard. The most important 
result, however, is the fact that they offer added evidence that old official diptychs 
were recarved in mediaeval times to be used as book covers. It is also evident from 
the examination that both plaques were recarved in this case and not only one as 
Ekkehard states. Figure 4 shows plainly that the borders are all that is left of the 
earlier carving, and that the carving within these borders is definitely cut back; for 
the uppermost plane of the later reliefs is flush with the cross-bands which carry the 
inscriptions, and these bands are perceptibly cut back from the original relief plane 
indicated by the borders. Ekkehard’s statement that one plaque was carved and the 
other left plain is questionable on the face of it, for from all available evidence the old 
official diptychs were always carved on both the outside faces. The analysis of the 
style makes further difficulties for the acceptance of the statement. Suffice it to say 
in answer to arguments based on certain apparent differences in the style of the two 
plaques that, in the first place, the Christ plaque is obviously copied in part or entirely 
from some prototype whereas the Assumption plaque, particularly the St. Gall and 
the bear episodes, is a more naive and original conception (also borne out by the fact 
that the inscriptions on the Christ plaque are leonine, whereas the others are casual), 
and that, in the second place, a variation in the foliate designs is to be found on the 
metal borders surrounding the plaques in the covers as well as on the ivory plaques 
themselves, i. e. the leaf ornament of the metal border on the front cover is different 
from that on the back cover. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE 
BALABAN AGHA MESDJIDI IN ISTANBUL 


By ARIF MUFID BEY 


GC HIS little structure, which lies near the aqueduct of Valens and 
within the Turkish quarter of Shehzade, still preserves the inner 
dome. It appears to have been an oratory of the chapel of a small 
convent. The building is all whitewashed. The little garden is full 

of Turkish gravestones. The interior is quite bare. 

“ After the Conquest the building was converted into a mosque by Sekbanbashi.' 
The tomb of Balaban Agha is unknown....” 

With these words the little Balaban Agha Mesdjidi is described by Paspatis,” 
who published also a picturesque sketch of the building all covered with whitewash 
and surrounded by erect and fallen tombstones and by dark cypresses (Fig. 2). 

About forty years later the text of the monumental work of Gurlitt® gives 
us a brief description of the edifice and two small drawings, a ground plan and 
a cross-section (Fig. 6). The text says: 

“The structure, for the knowledge of which I am indebted to the sketches 
of the government architect Dr. H. Wilde, is internally a hexagon enlarged by 
rectangular niches, the windows of which were probably in part broken through 
later. Externally the building is partly hexagonal, partly circular. The groined 
vault that rested unusually low on the massive and doubtless early substructure is 
destroyed; the whole is in an advanced state of ruin. No architectural details 
indicating the age were discovered by Dr. Wilde.” 

It is evident that the building was in a very ruinous condition before it was 
finally destroyed by the burning of this district in 1911. The remains that were 
standing thereafter became recently the prey of stone dealers, who carried away 
everything down to the foundations. When the museum administration was informed 
that some ancient architectural fragments had been found, the destruction was 
immediately stopped. And as the modern city plan calls for a street across the 
site, the administration held it necessary to conduct a small excavation in order to 
examine and record the vestiges of this building about to disappear utterly.‘ The 


1. Hadikat-iil-Djewami, Garden of Mosques, I, 4. Thanks are due to the Byzantine Institute, 
p- 62. . This book. was written in the eighteenth whose material assistance made possible the excava- 
century by a certain Hiisseyin Efendi, and was tion, with which the Director of the Museum of 
printed in Constantinople about 1864-65. Antiquities, Halil Edhem Bey, commissioned me. I 

2. Bufavavat perétat, 1887, p. 385. Mesdjid am further indebted to two of my colleagues Curator 
designates a small mosque, which, however, is not Makridy Bey and the museum architect Madjid Bey, 
used for the Friday prayers. who rendered me valuable assistance in the under- 

3- C. Gurlitt, Die Baukunst von Konstantinopel, taking. The last named measured the ruins and 


1907, I, p. 42. carefully prepared the drawings here reproduced. 
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Fig. 2— The Balaban Agha Mesdjidi (after Paspatis) 
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Fig. 4— Cross-Section (a-b) of the Balaban Agha Mesdjidi 
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excavation took three weeks, from the 8th of April to the rst of May, 1930. The 
sad condition in which we found the ruins explains why many problems must be 
left unsolved and why, even with the aid of the drawings of Gurlitt, no reconstruction 
could be made, for it was impossible to determine the Turkish level anywhere. 
Furthermore, the western part of the building could not be completely excavated 
because a house had been built nearby. Yet the results were not without interest 
and shall be succinctly reported here. 

The excavation proved that this round building, long recognized as Byzantine, 
was a tomb chapel. A glance at Fig. 8 or Figs. 1 and 3 reveals that two Byzantine 
epochs are involved: to the first belonged the circular building with hexagonal 
interior; to the second the erection within this building of a rectangular vaulted 
room. (Besides these two there was a third, a Turkish period.) 


First PERIOD 


The exterior of the building forms a regular circle of 11.2 m. diameter, with 
a nearly rectangular projection toward the east.” There are six niches within, which 
we have lettered A-F (Figs. 1 and 8). On the axis of the building, opposite the 
main niche A, at niche D was found the entrance with remains of the carved marble 
doorway (Fig. 11); the width of the opening measured 1.72 m. 

The rectangular niches are 2.7 m. wide and about 1.25 m. deep (Fig. 9), except 
for the larger eastern niche A, which is 2.75 m. wide and 1.85 m. deep (Fig. 10): 
Alternating with these niches are six projections of the wall, the face of each a 
reéntrant angle, that carry the wide arches covering the niches and supporting the 
dome (cf. Fig. 6).° 

The south half of the building has been removed practically to the foundations 
(Fig. 8), but on the north some wall remains to the height of 1.75 m. (Fig. 9). This 
wall is built of regular freestone laid in a reddish gravelly mortar to the height of 
a meter, then begins the brick wall, the flat, square bricks of which are .365 to .37 m. 
on a side and .04 m. thick. 

The foundations were built of large and small hewn stone, partly rectangular, 
but the courses are not so regular as in the walls above. The same reddish mortar 
was used for these foundation walls; they go down to a depth of 2.8 to 3 m. Their 
top course is of rather large slabs (Fig. 3), .3 to .4 m. thick. The exterior of these 
foundations makes a regular circle projecting .15 m. beyond the building all around 
and therefore having a gross circumference of 11.5 m. Corresponding to the six 
interior niches in the wall above there are six niches in the foundation wall, identified 
as graves by skeletal remains. These graves are irregular in plan, without regard 
to rectangularity, their width about 2.1 to 2.15 m., except the one in A, which measures 
only 2.03 m. 


5. Gurlitt’s plan shows the peculiarity of an exter- walls which were badly adjusted to the round found- 
ior partly round, partly hexagonal, but the excava- ation. 
tions do not corroborate this. Perhaps the Turkish 6. For the domed hexagon, frequent in Constan- 


rebuilding on this western part included now vanished tinopolitan mosques, cf, Syria, VII, 1926, pp. 403-5. 
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Graves C, D, E have openings like windows piercing the foundation walls. 
These openings are just below the top course of the foundation wall and of uniform 
width, .4 m., though of varying height: C, 1.1 m. (Fig. 9, left); D, 1 m.; E, 1.3 m. 
(Fig. 8). Now windows would have no meaning in these foundation walls, which were 
surely underground. But in view of the care of the Byzantines to protect their 
burials from dampness, it is likely that the openings served to ventilate or to permit 
the moisture dripping from the adjacent walls to drain away. Although the excavation 
laid bare no passage around the foundations to form a protection against the wet, 
as provided, for example, in the case of the tomb of Makrikéy, discussed below, it is 
safe. to assume that these openings connected with some sort of subterranean channel. 
Further, there was probably some corridor system inside, destroyed in the construction 
of the domed chamber of the second period, which served to ventilate the graves 
A, B, F without windows. 

For the interior treatment of the round building of the first period we have 
important evidence in some profiled dado stones (Fig. 5), about .47 m. long and .45 m. 
high. The beveling on one end of these stones indicates that pairs of them met at an 
angle. As the projections of wall between the niches had obtuse reéntrant angles the 
sides of which were about .4 m., and as these profiled dado stones show about .4 m. 
of rough back surface and .o7 m. smooth where another dado stone fitted, they are 
the dado facing of the wall projections. We have then to assume a continuous 
profiled dado around niches and projections. These dado stones are about .o5 m. 
thick at the top and presumably there was marble veneer above them; in fact, some 
pieces of varicolored marble were excavated ; also the niches show at the height of .4 m. 
little holes (cf. Fig. 10) for the attachment of marble slabs. As the pavement of the 
second period came to this height, these walls appeared when it was removed, while 
those higher up had disappeared under the layer of painted stucco of the second 
period. 

In the first period the level of the pavement lay only some .15 to.2 m. higher than 
the top of the foundation walls, as the doorsill in situ at niche D shows. The dado 
stones were sunk .075 m. into this pavement, as can be seen from the roughness 
toward the bottom of their face. 

The large windows were probably, as Gurlitt surmises, cut through the back of 
the niches later. At this early period one can, at most, assume small, high windows 
like those on the familiar Trivulzio ivory showing the Holy Sepulcher.’ 

In the case of our building, in the first period, we have, therefore, to do with a 
round mausoleum the interior of which had rich marble decoration. At this time 
it did not contain more than six graves, as our description indicates. 


SECOND PERIOD 


In the second period of the history of the building, when the six graves were 
probably already filled, the rectangular subterranean domed grave chamber, 4.45 
by 3.2 m., was constructed (Figs. 1, 4, and 8 ff.). The crown of the new dome is of 


7. O. Wulfi, Aléchristliche und byzantinische Kunst, 1, p. 186, fig. 184. 
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the level of the top course of the foundation wall. The chamber it covers is walled in 
on all sides by masonry, irregular in thickness and height, and intruding considerably 
into the graves B, C, E, and F, and but slightly into the graves A and D (cf. Fig. 1). 
Of these masonry walls the north and the south are 2.445 high ai the middle, but the 
ends lying in the graves B, C, E, and F are only .8 m. high. Examined from within, 
these walls (Figs. 4 and 12) show a masonry of small irregular stones, laid in black 
mortar, and, above the height of 1.15 m., courses of brick, .035 to .04 m., alternating 
with layers of stone masonry, measuring .35 m. The arched tops of these walls are 
at the springing 1.645 m. high, and, at the crown, .8 m. higher. 

The corresponding walls of the east and west sides are hooded by wall arches, 
.65 m. deep, abutting against the extremities of the north and south walls at the 
height of .8 m. and rising at the crown to the same height as these walls, namely, 
2.445 m. (Fig. 12). 

The dome is .4 m. in diameter, with a round opening at the top (Figs. 3, 8, and 9) 
of 1.15 m. diameter, through which alone it is accessible. As usual in Byzantine 
architecture the dome is constructed of concentric courses of square brick. It rests 
on the arched top of the north and south walls and on the arches of the east and 
west walls, as well as on four pendentives that fill out the corners. 

The north wall and the south wall both show within, at a height of .65 m., a row 
of square holes, .15 m. on a side and .23 to .25 m. apart. As those on one wall 
correspond exactly to those on the other wall, probably they were to receive the 
ends of beams supporting a floor. The space below served to receive the moisture 
dripping from the walls and the eventual drain from the decomposition of corpses. 

An analogous arrangement is found in the similarly subterranean chamber under 
the narthex of the church of the northern slope of Jusha-Tepe near Istanbul (Con- 
stantinople). The excavator of this church, Th. Makridy Bey, dates it in the reign 
of Justinian. Its grave chamber is 7.1x2.5 m. and covered with a barrel vault 
(Fig. 13).° Its pavement is of great stone slabs with central round perforations, 
tapering from .08 m. in the upper to .03 m. in the lower surface. These slabs rest 
on piers, .18 m. high, built of square bricks, .27 m. on a side. Through this remark- 
able arrangement, reminiscent of the Roman hypocausts, a drain cavity is made 
below the floor. 

The domed chamber of our building may have served either for burials or as 
an ossuary to which the bones were removed from graves A-F to allow fresh burials 
in them. The abundance of bones found in the chamber argues for the latter 
hypothesis. 

Some of the six graves show considerable reconstruction. On the above-men- 
tioned wall of .8 m. height jutting into graves B, C, E, and F, there had been built 
parallel to the back walls of these graves new walls, about .4 m. thick, reaching up 
to the height of the foundation wall, and therefore separating the graves completely 
from the inner chamber. Of these later walls there are scant traces in graves B 
and C but more remains in E and F. Similar thin separating walls, better preserved, 
were found in graves A and D (Figs. 1 and 3). 


8. Special thanks are due to my colleague Makridy Bey, who has allowed me to make use of some of his 
material and to reproduce some of his drawings. 
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The graves D and E have at either side of their window-like openings holes, 
.2 m. square, to which a pair of holes on the opposite wall correspond. These 
holes were for crossbeams supporting a floor on which the dead were laid (cf. Fig. 7). 
In the case of grave E we found in fact, at a higher level, human remains along 
with some pieces of glass and small bronze balls, probably buttons. In grave D we 
found potsherds along with some skeletons. The windowless grave F had similar 
holes for floorbeams. The other graves, A, B, C, had been dug out deeply by stone 
dealers. Of the covering of the graves with huge marble slabs one piece remains 
as evidence.° 

The space between the inner walls of the graves and the dome was piled full of 
rubble, miscellaneous ancient architectural fragments, and earth, to such a height 
that the floor level above was .4 m. higher than the foundation walls. This floor 
was paved with marble slabs of varying size. One slab is preserved zm” sztu in the 
reéntrant angle of the wall between niches A and F (Fig. 10). It is set in a thin 
layer of mortar, some of which was found also attached to the back wall of niche C 
(Fig. 9, left). 

The general appearance of the building at this period can be seen in the cross- 
section a-b of Fig. 4. But the interior decoration of the building had by this time 
been subjected to considerable alteration. The marble veneer of the walls was gone. 
They were covered instead with a thin coat of stucco and painted to give the effect 
of polychrome marble incrustation.” 


THIRD PERIOD 


The third period is Turkish, and for it we must rely on Wilde and Gurlitt (Fig. 6). 
Soon after the Conquest the building was turned into a mosque without much 
alteration. Though graves are forbidden in a mosque the Turks seem not to have 
bothered much about the burials here. 

The minaret was erected on the massive wall between niches D and E. The 
entrance at D was closed and in the niche was put the stair of the minaret. The 
entrance was moved to C. The Turks seem also to have reworked the walls between 
the niches so as to do away with the reéntrant angles; they placed the mimbar at the 
wall between niches A and F. The opening at grave D, partly framed with sculptured 
slabs (Fig. 11), seems to me a Turkish addition: at any event its lintel comes from 
a Byzantine tomb. 

As time went on the floor level rose considerably. At niche C the wall is 
preserved to the height of 1.75 m. without any trace appearing of sill or jamb, or 
of the Turkish cutting away of the little reéntrant angles beside the niche. This 
elevation of the floor explains why the painted stucco is preserved on the north 
walls and why the building looked so “unusually low” to Wilde and Gurlitt. 


g. See the description of the inscribed stone, 10. See below, pp. 222-5. 
p- 229. 
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PARALLELS 


How are we to date these three periods? The round building of the first period 
is one of the structures of central plan in widespread use both East and West as 
memoriae, baptisteries, or ‘nartyria."' This building of ours represents the simplest 
form, with the dome resting directly on the main walls. The round mausoleum 
was common in Constantinople from the fourth century on. Constantine the Great 
and Theodosius II erected such buildings adjacent to churches.” An important 
Constantinopolitan parallel to our building is the Tomb of Makrikéy,” of which we 
give the plan and section (Figs. 14 and 15), This tomb has a diameter of 15.35 m. 
and is cruciform within. The four great piers that form the cross are hollow, for 
the reception of sarcophagi. They carried four broad arches which, with the 
intervening pendentives, supported the dome that rose above the level of the ground. 
Around the tomb ran a subterranean passage, 3.09 m, high and .6 m. wide, connected 
again with a long, likewise subterranean corridor. The excavators assign the tomb 
to the fifth or sixth century. By Hagia Sophia is another round building of this 
period.“ 

The hexagonal interior is‘uncommon. In Asia Minor the octagonal interior is 
typical for tomb chapels and baptisteries, though the exterior may be either octagonal 
(or otherwise polygonal) or round.” The octagon was favored at Ravenna," and 
at Constantinople the palace of Constantine the Great had many octagonal and round 
rooms." Indeed, an octagon is preserved at the Sheik Siileyman Djamisi.” 

What about the hexagon! A Roman grave on the Via Appia of the second century 
A. D., Sepulcro dei Calventii, by name, had hexagonal plan with six projecting apses.” 
In the case of the civil basilica of Salona,” ‘“‘a colonnade which was apparently 
disposed originally in a hexagon already supports the burden of the dome. We 
encounter this again in a building of regular hexagonal form in Syria, Dér Séta.’” 
The hexagon, but without the round exterior, appears at Constantinople in a domed 
brick building on Seraglio Point, with apses on five sides and entrance on the sixth. 
As a six-lobed font was found inside, this was presumably a baptistery.” 

Our hexagonal interior with round exterior is thus an isolated example. The 


form probably developed out of the octagon and was adapted for use in smaller 
buildings. 





rr. Cf. Wulff, op. cit., I, pp. 244 ff. ; Diehl, Manuel 
d’art byzantin, 1, pp. 53 ff. and 86 ff. 

12. Ebersolt, Sanctuaires de Byzance, 1921, pp. 33, 
46,.48 and 79. 

13. Ebersolt and Makridy Bey, Bulletin de corre- 
spondence hellénique, XLVI, 1922, pp. 363 ff. 

14. Ebersolt, Sainte-Sophie de Constantinople, 1910, 
Pp. 33. 

15. Strzygowski, Der Dom zu Aachen, 1904, pp. 
23 ff.; Kleinasien, ein Neuland der Kunstgeschichte, 
1903, pp. 70 ff. 

16. Holtzinger, Die altchristliche Architektur, 1887, 
pp. 213-215; Diehl, Ravenne, 1903, pp. 33 ff. 

17. Ebersolt, Le grand palais de Constantinople, 


Ig!0, pp. 162 ff.; Ebersolt and Thiers, Les égilises 
de Constantinople, pp. 252 f. 

18. Paspatis, of. cit., pp. 352 fff. 

19. The building is known from a drawing of Li- 
gorio in Cod. Vat. 3429. Rivoira discusses it in his 
Architetiura romana, p. 229. Professor Miller of 
Berlin kindly called my attention to this parallel. 

20. Bervaldi, Rdmische Quartalschrift, 1912; 
Wulff, op. cit., I, p. 242, fig. 237. 

21. Wulff, op. ci#., I, p. 250 

22. Compte-rendus de l’ Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, 1922, pp. 198 ff.; Bulletin de cor- 
respondence hellénique, XLVII, 1923, p. 542; Archdo- 
logischer Anzeiger, 1929, col. 326. 
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To date the first period of the mausoleum we have to rely on the masonry. The 
walls of irregular, sometimes fairly rectangular, stones resemble the walls of the 
Tomb of Makrikéy, which are built in the same way to the height of 1.5 m., while 
above that brick and stone courses alternate.™ This probably justifies us in dating 
our building in the Early Byzantine period—fifth or sixth century.™ 

Of entirely different workmanship is the domed subterranean chamber of the second 
period. The casual occurrence of bricks apart from those of the brick courses, the 
careless working of the stones even on the exposed surface, and the use of black 
mortar (cf. Fig. 12) indicate a late date. The burial inscription with the date 1345 A. D., 
the style of the mural painting, the potsherds, all to be discussed below, point to the 
fourteenth century. It is to be assumed that the construction of the domed chamber 
was approximately coéval with the restoration of the interior and thus of the fourteenth 
century also. We know that in this century, under Andronikos II and his successors, 
the churches and mausolea destroyed by the Latins were restored. Our building 
was one of such mausolea. The restorer had to give up the expensive method of 
incrusting the walls with marble and to content himself with the modest technique 
of painting on stucco—as in the south gallery of the Kahrié Djami. 

It is unlikely that our building is mentioned in Byzantine literature: at least, I 
failed to find anything. Such mausolea were regularly beside churches and convents 
or in direct connection with them. For example, near the Church of the Apostles 
were the mausolea of Constantine and Justinian.” On either flank of the church of 
Dér Ahsy in Lycia is an octagon with rich niche treatment within and apsidal 
projection toward the east.” The round buildings seen beside the basilicas on the 
ends of the familiar Lateran columnar sarcophagus represent baptisteries or such 
tombs.” 

The question of the name of the building can only resolve itself into a search 
for the identity of the church or convent to which it was a neighbor. Possibly 
further exploration in this region of the city, which is now ruinous and which 
threatens to be built over soon, will be fruitful. 


THe Murat DEcoRATION 


The interior of the building preserved on the lower part of the walls still standing 
considerable remains of fresco decoration, which, as we have seen, was substituted 
for marble incrustation in the second period. Being below the Turkish floor level 
these remains were protected when the upper walls were whitewashed. The stone 
dealers who pillaged the building greatly damaged them. But parts remained on 
the north wall and other interesting pieces on the scattered masses of brickwork 
lying about. 


23. Ebersolt and Makridy Bey, Joc. cit. berceau et terminées par un mur droit” (Ebersolt and 
24. Because-of the abundance of round structures Thiers, op. cit., p. 252.) 
in the fifth century, Ebersolt also assigns our building 25. Heisenberg, Grabeskirche und Apostelkirche, 
to that period: ‘‘Au sme siécle remonte sans doute 1908, II. 
Balaban Agha Djami, ott le mur circulaire est pourvu 26. Rott, Aveinasiatische Denkmiler, 1908, pp. 300 fi. 


de huit niches [incorrectly, instead of six] voitées en 27. Wulff, op. cit., I, p. 115, figs. 97 and 98. 
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Fig. 18—Fart ofan Angel's Wing (?) 


Istanbul, Museum: Fresco Fragments found in the Ruins of the Balaban Agha Mesdijdh 
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On the north wall (Fig. 22) were the larger preserved units of this mural decoration. 
At the height of 1.4 m. came a frieze .35 m. wide, in which are rectangular fields 
painted red, blue, green, or yellow, then striped with white or gray to give the effect 
of varicolored marbles. Only at the reéntrant angle of the wall between niches B and C 
was plant ornament discovered, painted in red on a white ground and with sketchy 
black contours. Below there were distinctly visible at the time of excavation some 
traces of painting in white with dark-blue veining that reached clear down to the floor 
level of the second period. 

The back wall of niche A must have been painted with special attention, for we 
found at one corner traces of dark blue and violet marked off in round fields by white 
lines. Painted figures which probably decorated this niche proved distinguishable on 
some of the brickwork: one fragment (Fig. 16) shows two figures one behind the other, 
which, to judge by the position of the hands, were in attitudes of prayer or adoration. 
The one in front wears a yellow robe with reddish-brown ornament and over it a bright: 
blue chlamys. The folds are in black. The outlines of the hands are in reddish brown, 
while the surface within runs off from reddish yellow to white. The background is red. 

Three fragments (Figs. 17-19) probably show angel wings: on two (Figs. 17 and 18) 
the background is dark blue and the wings brownish yellow, the feathers being dark 
brown or yellow; on the third (Fig. 19) the ground is yellow with curved stripes of 
violet and white. 

The remains of this mural decoration are obviously too scanty to serve for compar- 
ison with other frescoes or with mosaics. But they all show at least one characteristic: 
they are never done with a fine brush but show rather broad, hasty strokes marking 
out the contours of ornament or figures. Within the contours, too, the figures are 
done in coarse lines. Yet the total effect would have been decorative. For there 
is an evident illusionism about these paintings, such as one observes elsewhere in 
Byzantine work of the fourteenth century, for example in the mosaics of Kahrié 
Djami.” 


PoTTERY 


Only a few fragments of Byzantine pottery where found. All belong to the types 
Aa or Aa-b of Ebersolt’s classification,” or to what Rice” calls types B2 (elaborate 
incised ware) and B3 (late sgraffito ware). 

All the fragments are of reddish clay with a white engobe. The decoration is 
scratched in rather wide lines. The inside is wholly glazed, the outside partly, giving 
incised lines of decoration a reddish-brown color. Pottery of these types belongs to 
the time of the Paleologues (1261-1453). We may catalogue our examples as follows: 

Fig. 20, No. 1. Completely preserved cup. Diameter, .105 m. Height, .055 m. 
Diameter of foot, .o45 m. Bright-yellow glaze. The ornament is confined to a few 
concentric circles. On the outside are large patches of white engobe and bright-green 


28. Compare our fragment in Fig. 16 with pls. II, 29. Catalogue des poteries byzantines et anatolien- 
XXI, XXVII, and XXVIII of the Russian publication, nes du Musée de Constantinople, 1910, pp. 7 and 13 ff. 
Kahriye Djamisi, in Bulletin de Institut archéologi- 30. Byzantine Glazed Pottery, 1930, pp.34 and 4o ff. 
gue russe a Constantinople, 1906, XI. 31. Our fragments belong, as Mr. Rice also agrees, 


to the fourteenth century. 
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glaze. Inside are still visible the contact points of the clay tripod which supported 
the vessel when fired. 

Fig. 20, No. 2. Oinochoé with three-lobed mouth. Height, .11 m. Whitish clay, 
no engobe. Partly covered with yellow glaze. 

Fig. 25, No. 1. Fragment. Diameter of foot, .o8 m. Dark-yellow glaze. Between 
every pair of concentric circles a zigzag ornament. In the middle a stylized bird. 

Fig. 25, No. 2. Fragment. Greatest dimension, .08 m. At the top (rim), a running 
spiral; below, a vegetable motive in bright yellow projecting from a dark-brown 
ground. Green glaze outside, bands with metope-like motives at edge. 

Fig. 25, No. 3. Fragment. Diameter of foot,.o5 m. Yellow glaze; stylized vegetable 
ornament. 

Fig. 25, No. 4. Fragment. Bright-yellow glaze. On this rather worn piece the 
wing of a bird is visible (cf. Rice, of. czt., pl. XV, b). 











































MIscELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


Three pieces of the same late antique entablature™ were found in the building, one 
of which we reproduce (Fig. 21). The stonemongers had already found them and had 
been obliged to yield two of them to the museum. The third they reburied, and on 
excavation it was found near the niche F. The other two are said to have been found 
in niches B and C. The dimensions of each piece are: Length, 2.7 m.; height, .83 m.; 
thickness at bottom of the architrave, .17 m.; thickness at top of the cornice, .4 m. 

Architrave, frieze, and cornice are cut in a single piece. The architrave has the 
normal three bands, successively narrower upward, each with an astragal along its 
upper edge. The bottom astragal has no reel but the long pearls are separated by a 
diagonal incision, the two other astragals also have very long pearls. The architrave 
is crowned with a very schematic Lesbian cymation. The frieze is decorated with 
acanthus leaves: from a central acanthus leaf with pendant tips (in Fig. 21 this leaf is 
seen toward the left) acanthus scrolls run right and left. The acanthus leaves are spiky 
and undercut so that with the purely linear treatment there results a play of light and 
dark. The frieze is crowned with an egg-and-dart molding and dentils. The cornice 
with its band of palmettes above a Lesbian profile is borne by consoles, decorated 
below with acanthus leaves and along the upper edge with egg-and-dart. Between the 
consoles the rectangular fields of the coffers have such decorative motives as ivy leaves 
and rosettes. 

The careless, superficial style of these architectural fragments with the elongated 
pearls and isolated eggs suggests the fifth century, and the acanthus looks like that of 
Justinian’s time. 

There was found also a marble column shaft (Fig. 23),* with a height of 1.14 m., 
lower diameter of .25 m., and upper diameter of .27 m. The shaft is broken away 
below. Oddly, it tapers downward. At the top is a flat surface, .075 m. across. On 


32. Museum inventory numbers, 4291-4293. 33. Museum inventory number, 4294. 
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Fic. 21—FPrece of Late Antique Marble Entablature 


Istanbul, Museum: Objects found in the Ruins of the Balaban Agha Mesdjidi 
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Fic. 24— MWarbie Balustrade Post Fic. 25—Late Byzantine Ceramic Fragments 
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Remains from the Ruins of the Balaban Agha Mesdjidi (Some now in the Museum, Istanbul) 
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one side is a dowel hole. The column bears an abbreviated inscription: Ff BA ITA 
perhaps indicating a Paleologue. 

A marble balustrade post (Fig. 24), 1.28 m. high and .22 m. wide, was found in 
the debris used in the second period to fill the space between the inner walls of the 
graves and the dome of the subterranean chamber. The front side of the post has 


simple profiles running into one another angularly, the back, too, has simple profiles. 
One side shows a deep groove for insertion of a closure slab. 

Finally, record should be made of the inscribed slab, broken into six pieces. It is 
a part of the covering of a grave of the second period. Its greatest length is 1.7 m., 
width, 1.1 m., thickness, .o5 m.; and the height of the letters is.o45 m. The flourishes and 
accents are characteristic of the late Byzantine date which it bears 6853 (1345 A. D.): 


CKOINHGHOABACCTOV6LEOY] GLOAW) FOCMMMM 
EN ETE] A WNT MHNITANN [OYA PIU 


34. Museum inventory number, 4295. 
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INCE 1541 the Jesuits had officiated in the small church of S. Maria degli 
Astalli, adjoining the house in which St. Ignatius de Loyola lived. The 
faithful flocked in such numbers to the Company’s church that it soon proved 
too small to contain them. 

In 1550 St. Francis Borgia, Duke of Gandia, when on a visit to Rome, offered 
St. Ignatius a sum of money for the erection of a more commodious edifice. A plan 
for the new building was furnished by Giovanni Nanni di Baccio Bigio, and in the 
same year the foundation stone was laid in the presence of Sts. Ignatius and Francis 
Borgia. However, before the building was fairly commenced difficulties encountered 
in purchasing houses which would have to give place to the new church forced 
St. Ignatius to abandon his plan and to content himself with enlarging S. Maria 
degli Astalli. 

A few years later the idea was revived and Michelangelo undertook to build the 
new church. In a letter dated July, 1554, St. Ignatius communicated the great news 
to Count de Melito, Viceroy of Aragon. In the same year the foundation stone of 
the new church was laid in the presence of the architect. The troubles, however, 
were not yet at an end. Early in 1555 fresh dissensions with neighbors arose, and 
Paul IV Carafa (1555-1559), an enemy of Spain and of the Jesuits, assumed the 
tiara. The treasury of the Order ran out and once more proceedings were stopped. 
St. Ignatius de Loyola died in 1556, and pope Paul IV three years later. 

In the first year of the pontificate of the Medici pope, Pius IV (1559-1565), Father 
Lainez, then General of the Order, had persuaded Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, 
nephew of pope Paul III and an ancient protector of the Company, to begin work 
upon the new church. But as funds were not forthcoming, the building was not 
started at once. In 1562 the great cardinal promised to build the church as soon as 
he should be pope. In 1564 Michelangelo died and the proposed edifice lost its 
architect. St. Francis Borgia, who succeeded Father Lainez as General in 1565, in 
his turn bestirred himself in furthering the great scheme. But again Cardinal Farnese 
delayed and still the fathers encountered difficulties in securing what they then 
considered to be the necessary site. 

It was not until late in 1567 or perhaps early in 1568, that Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese definitely commissioned Giacomo Barozzi da Vignola (1507-1573), who had 
been his architect for many years, to build the Jesuit church. In 1568, for the third 
time, the Order proceeded to lay the foundation stone of their principal church in 
Rome, and the building was commenced. The walls had been erected to the height 
of the entablature, when Vignola died. The building was carried on by the Jesuit 
father Giovanni Tristacci, who died in 1575. After his death Father Giovanni de 
Rosis superintended the work. In 1576 the vault was finished. Giacomo della 
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Porta (1539-1602), a pupil of Vignola’s, who had been employed by the Farnese 
family in Parma, designed one of the two round chapels nearest the apse and assisted 
the Jesuit father as a consulting architect. Finally, in 1584, Cardinal Alessandro 
Farnese consecrated the church. 

In 1670-83 the stucco decoration of the attic and the vaults, as well as the painting 
on the vaults and in the apse, was undertaken by Giovanni Battista Gaulli (1639-1709). 
On this occasion the older frescoes on the pendentives (shown in the picture of the 
jubilee in 1639, which Andrea Sacchi painted in 1641) together with others, under 
the dome, the work of Giovanni de’ Vecchi, were replaced by the paintings which 
still exist. 

In 1860 the interior walls of the church were covered with the yellow marble 
casing which has been for seventy-five years so striking a feature of the building, 
and at the same time other internal modifications in the architecture were introduced, 
including the present unattractive high altar. 


I. INTERIOR 


The church consists of a short nave, a hall in the form of a Greek cross, and a 
semicircular apse (Fig. 1). The three parts all run smoothly one into the other. 
The subtle charm of their hidden complication makes itself delightfully felt, but none 
of them dominates, and all, taken together, form a single impressive space. 

The walls, on each side of the nave, are pierced by three archways, leading to 
three chapels, nearly square in plan. The entrances to the chapels are sufficiently 
narrow to separate the chapels entirely from the rectangular and homogeneous space 
of the nave. Each chapel is covered with a little oval dome. Low doorways connect 
the chapels with one another. 

The arms of the Greek-cross-shaped hall are approximately as broad as the nave; 
their depth is about half their breadth. The western arm continues the nave. The 
four external spaces contain the piers supporting the dome and small chambers, of 
which those next to the nave serve as passages to side entrances of the church, and 
those adjoining the apse, as chapels. The rectangular doorways connecting the 
chambers with the cross-arms are narrower than the semicircular archways that 
connect the chapels with the nave. 

The apse, sheltering the high altar, is a semicircle, the diameter of which is a little 
less than the width of the nave, and of the arms of the Greek cross, a difference just 
sufficient to emphasize its individuality ! 

Technical necessities like that of strengthening the mighty piers which support the 
dome, and aesthetic requirements such as the decorous presentation of the high altar, 
to which attention has been so directed, modify and soften the austere simplicity of 
the plan. 

The six commodious side chapels contain altars of fairly large size, which serve the 
purpose of the manifold private functions and ceremonies that take place every day. 
The two large altars on the side walls of the Greek-cross hall are extremely well 
adapted for the impressive commemoration of a great saint or for the august celebration 
of an important dogma. They afford more room for sumptuous display than the high 
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altar itself in its apse. Narrow passages lead to the two secluded circular chapels 
near the high altar. No chapels could be better designed for pious meditation or 
prayer than these quiet retired places. The reserved and dignified high altar (though 
designed in the doubtful taste of about 1860) is far more impressive than the refulgent 
and magnificent late Baroque structures in the north and south arms of the domed 
hall. Its dominating effect depends on its position in a semicircular apse. Straight 
walls do not shut off a space so firmly as does a round one; a straight end wall 
seems to impress the mind with a sense of arbitrariness, to suggest the possibility 
of removing it, whereas a rounded end wall looks final and irremovable. The great 
variety of altars, adapted to different uses is a new and striking feature. 

Obviously, the main purpose of the design is to attract the mind of the visitor 
towards the principal altar. Far from lying indifferent within its walls, the space 
within the church is so framed that attention is immediately directed towards the 
altar niche. Both walls, hardly broken by the chapel entrances, rapidly lead up to 
it; an unexpected open space interrupts the ready course which, checked, ends 
beyond the sudden obstacle at the altar, safely nestled in its apse, a haven of rest 
and a promise of mercy. Such is the exquisite intention of the Baroque architect, 
who materialized the behests of the Company. 

The real value of the innovations this first Baroque building introduces into church 
architecture and the startling novelty of the ideals it realizes are best shown by 
comparing its plan to that of a church designed at about the same period by an 
architect of the High Renaissance. 

Fortunately, a plan in Full Renaissance style, and comparable to that of the 
Baroque church under consideration, has been preserved. Fraulein Anny Popp 
published a drawing of Bartolommeo de Rochis, reproducing a ground plan which 
Michelangelo designed in 1550 for the church of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini in Rome.’ 
She thinks that the plan served for the Jesuit church which Michelangelo started 
building in 1554. She even believes that Vignola knew the design and imitated it 
for his plan of the actual church. 

The ground plan (Fig. 2) shows a church in the form of a Latin cross, with a single 
nave and choir, ending in a semicircle, and with a broad transept. Between the 
entrance wall and the transept four large square chapels and a narrow slip of wall, 
broken by a doorway, bound the nave at each side. Beyond the transept the choir is 
defined by a continuation of the walls, which finally join one another in a semicircular 
apse. At the end of each transept two small round niches flank a large monument, 
while on both sides of each transept a large round niche is separated from the void 
of the crossing nave by a short stretch of wall, broken by a doorway. 

The design of the nave and choir, mainly based on straight lines and right angles, 
is delicately varied. In the first widely opened part the chapels are a substantial 
addition to the space ; in the second half the apse constitutes a definite and harmonious 
ending. A richer effect has been achieved in the plan of the transept, with its varied 
curves and a few broken, straight lines. 


1. Miinchener Jahrbuch der bildenden Kiinste, N. F. IV (1927), p. 389. 
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The rigid, angular nave and choir in this Latin-cross-shaped interior are symmetrical 
with respect to the major axis of the building. The apparently fanciful transept, 
encompassed in flowing lines, is symmetrical in respect to both axes, and is, therefore, 
even more regular than the conspicuously regular nave and choir. The nave and 
choir cover a larger surface than the transept, their outlines are less seriously 
interrupted. For that loss of material importance the transept makes up by a greater 
richness in form and greater interest in outline. 

The two constituent parts of the design, exquisitely harmonious in themselves, are 
intentionally opposed in character and appearance. Yet nave and transept have two 
features in common: the four wall fragments of the transept, interrupted by doorways, 
are similar to the two wall fragments of the nave, which are equally interrupted by 
doorways, and all six are grouped around the intersection of nave and transept; the 
pilasters decorating nave and transept, in different ways adapted to the different 
characters of the spaces, are identical. Nave and transept, thus nicely balanced and 
slightly connected, form together an interior of perfect repose and august serenity. 

The differences between the plans of Michelangelo and Vignola are striking. The 
Renaissance master intercrosses two contrasting spaces and composes them in such 
a way as to obtain an enriched and neutral harmony. The Baroque architect links 
up three congenial spaces into a single severe system, imperiously leading to a single 
set purpose. 

The even number of chapels on each side of the nave provided for by the older 
plan would produce an impression of rest, the uneven number of the Baroque plan 
stimulates the sense of movement. In Michelangelo’s plan the high altar has not 
been given a very definite or a very prominent place. It would be hidden at the end 
of the choir, or, more probably, it would be erected in the center of an altar screen, 
which would range with the long side of the transept. The two monuments in the 
transept, presented to great advantage between the small niches at their sides, would 
be more striking than the high altar. The nave has no walls to lead up to the high 
altar, for it is only flanked by the chapel pilasters. In Vignola’s building no doubt 
is left as to the place of the high altar. The arrangement of the entire space is 
subordinated to it, and every single feature is planned to bring it into prominence. 

Renaissance churches are designed with the intention of producing a space that is 
above all things harmonious in itself, which, incidentally, may be used for a religious 
building. Baroque churches are planned with the object of obtaining a space that is 
adapted, as impressively as possible, to the attraction of the captivated attention 
towards one single spot and towards the religious ceremony there enacted. 

In the Gest each archway piercing the walls and leading into the side chapels 
is enclosed with two pilasters ending in rich capitals (Figs. 3-5). The comparatively 
large space between the top of each arch and the entablature is filled by a short 
frieze, decked with heavy garlands; a balustrade and a latticed window, which lights 
a gallery over the vaults of the chapels, leads to the main entablature. 

The walls round the Greek-cross hall are treated in a slightly different way. The 
eight entrances to the spaces between the cross arms are shaped as rectangular 
doorways, much lower and narrower than the archways; they are shut in by a pair 
of pilasters equal to those near the archways. A frieze, a balustrade and a window, 
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similar to those over the archways, decorate the tops of the four walls running 
west-east ; in the walls of the apparent transept the architect has introduced, over 
the open doorways, balconies and open tribunes to contain choir singers and organs. 

A first purpose of the treatment of the wall spaces is to reduce, deliberately, 
the value of the archways and the chapels they lead into, as compared to that 
of the main walls and the space of nave, hall, and apse they bound. The pilasters, 
being much higher than the archways, obviously are not meant to have any direct 
relation to them at all comparable to the connection with the walls they are attached 
to. The really narrow stretches of unbroken wall acquire an apparent importance 
by the stately pilasters thus flanking them. On top of the unadorned arches the 
wall space is divided into three horizontal ornamented zones, which have different 
functions; it thereby gains importance at the cost of the opening beneath it. The 
architect thus deliberately emphasized the importance of the nave to the detriment 
of the chapels, and the importance of the wall to the disadvantage of the architectural 
features which break through it. 

A second intention is discreetly and clearly to differentiate the nave, hall, and 
apse. The curved altar apse is, by its very form, easily distinguished from the two 
other constituent parts of the church interior. The walls of the Greek-cross hall 
are shorter than one-third of the walls of the nave, and consequently cannot take 
archways of the same size as those leading out of the nave into the rectangular 
chapels; moreover, the height of the dome does not allow the walls near its supporting 
piers to be apparently weakened by large openings. 

The angles of the cross arms which touch the square center, are decorated with 
rich groups of pilasters. Similar but less complicated groups adorn the ends of 
the apse. The groups of pilasters illustrate the importance of the piers on which 
the central dome and the apsidal semidome rest. Their repetition helps to bridge 
the open space under the dome, to lead eye and mind to the apse and the high 
altar. A Renaissance artist, considering first his architectural features, would have 
exactly repeated his motive of clustered pilasters used near a large space when 
he wanted it to serve an identical end near a smaller space; the Baroque artist, 
in- the same case, modifies his architectural motive, considering his space more 
important than his ornament. 

Over the capitals of the pilasters and all round the church an entablature, which 
consists of an architrave, a richly decorated frieze, and a bold cornice, is carried 
forward in one rapid sweep from the entrance wall to the groups of pilasters on 
the piers under the dome. At that point it is blocked and clustered ia the same 
way as the pilasters underneath. The same clusters recur on the farther side of the 
square and similar ones at the ends of the apse. They second the effect of the 
clustered pilasters, and very effectively help to concentrate the significance of the 
whole interior on the altar apse. 

The nave and the extending arms of the Greek cross are covered by barrel vaults, 
which rise from a high attic. The apse ends in a semidome. 

Over the square center of the Greek cross a round dome is elevated on a high 
drum, which, in turn, rests, at the intersection of the cross arms, on four arches 
and pendentives. The forms of drum and dome are borrowed from Renaissance 
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architecture. The dome’s perfect semiglobe has the simply lovely form which the 
masters of the foregoing period preferred to any other. Probably Father de Rosis 
was responsible for that old-fashioned shape. In the round chapel of St. Francis 
in this church Della Porta applied the steep dome which appealed to the modern 
architects. 

For Vignola’s use of the vaulted nave few parallels are to be found in earlier 
churches and for his use of the dome no precedent at all. 

The spanning of the broad spaces by a vault constructed on top of several 
horizontal zones produces a singular effect of unity; the space covered by it seems 
no longer a negative void, but acquires a positive reality and a novel individuality. 
Its effect on the visitor is to attract him unconsciously but irresistibly to the center 
of the vault-covered space and thus to the axis of the nave and of the Greek cross, 
ending at the foot of the high altar. 

This effect was very considerably diminished when Gaulli laid his heavy stucco 
ribs over the originally bare vault. The impression produced by these transverse 
belts, rising vertically from mighty consoles, opposes the sensation of being carried 
swiftly along by the scrolled frieze of the entablature. 

During the Middle Ages a dome was used as the normal form of vaulting over 
halls of regular polygonal or round plan. It was sometimes used in longitudinal 
churches to solve adequately the material problem presented by the intersection 
of two long vaults. Those small domes supplying but little light were not conspicuous. 

The Renaissance masters brought the construction of the dome over regular 
polygonal or round churches to great perfection. No longer satisfied with simple 
halls, entirely covered by a dome, they surrounded the central hall, regularly, on all 
sides, with subordinate spaces, covered by vaults or domes. In rare cases to the 
domed space one single space was added, good care being taken to mark this 
secondary space (vestibule or choir) as a separate one, but loosely connected with 
the domed space. 

In the Baroque church the dome was put to a different purpose. The space beneath 
it is an ampler variation of the preceding vaulted nave, as the apse is meant to be 
a narrower variation of the same type. The dome is not used as a casual solution 
or as a central dominant, but as an exponent of variation in the composition. 

The main architectural features are similar to those used during the Renaissance: 
pilasters and entablatures, arches and vaults. Only, the artist used them in a different 
way. Modest pilasters and refined entablatures are no longer the means to divide 
the wall into panels of exquisite proportions. The clusters of pilasters at the extreme 
ends of the walls, combined with the mighty entablature, define the wall as one 
impressive surface. Single pilasters strengthen the wall where it is weakened by 
an opening and provide it with a richer dignity. Arches are no longer combined 
to form arcades and, separated, they do not form the connection between correlated 
rooms. They are merely used as entrances to subordinate spaces, whose existence 
does not count in the impression made by the main space. They are devoid of 
ornament or striking features ; they are comparatively low and insignificant if compared 
to the surrounding walls. The importance of the vault, on the other hand, was 
very much increased. It is no longer meant to replace, as a structure of more 
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elegant appearance, a flat ceiling, and no longer coffered after the style of those 
wooden coverings. The vaults over the broad spaces of the Gesd are as severe 
as the wall surfaces; separated from the main walls by the large projecting cornice, 
directly connected with the low attic only, they would appear oppressive if the 
real distance from the pavement did not counteract that effect. The consequence 
is a great impressiveness, only to be compared with the gravity, the feeling of 
disciplined space, proper to the interiors of the great Roman Baths of Caracalla, 
and of Diocletian. 

The impression of majesty, produced by the system of austere walls and vaults, 
is enhanced by the crowning dome. The space under a dome is, by its nature 
desolate emptiness. The Renaissance masters filled it with the high altar or the 
baptismal font, in each case sheltered in an elaborate enclosure; they softened the 
terrible impression which it produces, by the pleasant decoration of its walls or of 
the archways surrounding it. Vignola, on the contrary, leaves it to exercise its full 
effect and counts on the contrast between its well-nigh insufferable oppression and 
the generous consolation of the high altar beyond it to enhance the significance of 
his combined spaces. 

The elevation of the interior accentuates and supports the aims expressed in the 
plan. The three main spaces are treated so as to seem a single one at first sight, 
but they are subtly differentiated and, on inspection, they appear to be effectively 
contrasted. The conspicuous entablature, which rushes forward, stops abruptly at an 
ornamented angle, resumes its lead beyond an open space at an opposite, but 
similarly ornamented, point, and is emphasized by other ornaments at the beginning 
of the apse, in which it finally comes to rest. The solemn nave, on being entered, 
exercises a firm ascendency; the large space under the dome attracts until it is 
reached and then leaves no refuge but the resplendent altar and its inviting apse. 

The illumination of the church is as subtly conceived and as carefully planned as 
are the ground plan and the elevation. 

The nave and the arms of the hall are lighted by windows cut through the vault. 
The walls of the two cross arms and the entrance wall are pierced by larger windows, 
at the same height from the floor as the windows in the vault. This set of windows 
serves the main lighting of the church. 

Four windows in the drum of the dome, eight round windows in the dome itself, 
and a lantern on top of it flood the hall beneath with a strong and high light. 

Two small windows in the wall of the apse, under the entablature, and two oval 
windows in the attic between the entablature and the semidome of the apse allow 
a moderate light to fall upon the altar. 

The six side chapels are lighted by semicircular windows in the top of their back 
walls. These windows are situated in a comparatively low position; their light cannot 
well penetrate into the nave. Dimly lighted, the chapels look dark near the well 
lighted nave. Their obscurity makes them even less conspicuous than the treatment 
of the surrounding walls and the double pilasters leave them. The two passages next 
to the square chapels are dark; the two round chapels next to the high altar, corres- 
ponding to the passages, obtain light from lanterns in their own small domes. The 
round chapels and their sparse light are not even perceptible in the church itself. 




























Fic. 4—Rome, Convent of the Gesu: Representation of the Interior of the Gesu 
during the Jubilee of the Company of Jesus in 1639, painted by 
Filippo Gaghardi and Andrea Sacchi in 1641 
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Fic. 6—Rome: Facade of the Gesu, by Father Giovanni de 


Rosts (?) and Giacomo della Porta 
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The three main spaces of the interior thus each have their particular lighting, 
and the three several illuminations blend into one single system. The uniform light 
in the nave is ample and unemotional. The contrast between the semiobscure voids 
of the chapels, filled with dim altars and indistinct paintings, and the substantial 
clearness of the nave adds to the impression of its space as a well defined positive 
entity. The vertical Greek-cross hall under the dome is flooded with an opulence of 
light, streaming down from the drum and the dome, adding to the brightness which 
windows in walls and vaults admit. In the center of the highest and largest space 
in the building the abundant light which Vignola was the first to draw from a dome, 
proves a most important feature in creating the impression which the Baroque artist 
is determined to produce. It apparently increases the dimensions of the space; by 
its splendor the feeling of isolation in forbidding solitude, which the retiring height 
inspires, is intensified. Beyond that abyss the grave light from the small windows, 
and the mildness reflected on the altar from the curving walls of the largely opened 
apse, lie quietly waiting, serenely inviting. 

Plan, elevation, and illumination of the Gesv thus all tend to produce the same 
impression. A succession of subtly assembled different spaces, and a well defined 
vastness, both accentuated by a most exquisite use of all the resources of lighting, 
codperate in an irresistible concentration on one definite spot, the only one where 
the space is finally enclosed, and where the high altar reigns. 


Il. FacaDE 


The facade of the Gesi was the first Baroque church front to be erected and 
became the prototype for many others, but its design had a predecessor, which, 
unfortunately, never was realized. 

In 1569 Vignola, architect of the church, which was then being built, and Galeazzo 
Alessi (1512-1572) were invited to submit designs for the facade. The names of 
other competitors are not known. Vignola’s design may have been accepted, although, 
eventually, it was not executed. In 1573, the year of the master’s death, it was 
engraved by Mario Cartaro and published; the print shows the design with the 
date 1570 on the entablature (Fig. 7). 

The actual facade (Fig. 6) was very probably built by Father Giovanni de Rosis, 
certainly assisted by Vignola’s pupil Giacomo della Porta (1539-1602), then an 
architect of some repute. On the entablature its date is stated as being 1575. The 
meaning of that date is uncertain. The building of the facade was perhaps started 
in that year, or the facade may have reached the entablature in 1575, the year in 
which Father Giovanni Tristacci died and Father de Rosis succeeded him in the 
charge of principal architect. There is no doubt that the facade was not finished 
until 1584. 

In 1617 the name of de Rosis had been forgotten; in that year Francesco Villamena 
published an engraving after the existing fagade in his Alcune opere d’architettura di 
Vignola, erroneously stating that Giacomo della Porta was the architect. 

As Vignola’s design had been published in print, probably two years before work 
on the fagade was actually started and several years before any other architect built 
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any other Baroque church facade, as it was designed by the originator of the style, 
and as it is by far the finest Baroque church fagade on record, it is well worth 
discussing. In this case, as in the case of the interior, the opposition of a specimen 
of a Late Renaissance facade to the nearly contemporary Early Baroque facade will 
best show Vignola’s innovation. 

In 1536 St. Ignatius acquired a building plot in the neighborhood of the house 
in which he was living at the time. On.the site he founded a home for daughters 
of prostitutes and other girls, living in surroundings which might endanger their 
morals. When Federico Cesi (1500-1565), bishop of Todi, was created a cardinal, 
in 1544, he was persuaded by the founder of the Jesuit Company to rebuild the old 
church of S. Caterina de’ Funari, belonging to his Pious Foundation. Guidetto Guidetti 
built the church, which was consecrated in 1564, only six years before Vignola’s facade 
was designed. 

Guidetti’s facade (Fig. 8) is flat. The wall lies in one single plane, the pilasters 
which divide it, in another single plane. The entablature on top of the lower story 
stretches straight over the three central sections of the facade, which correspond 
to the extent of the top story and four pilasters. It recedes slightly on top of the 
two outer sections of the facade, and resumes, on top of the two outer pilasters, 
the plane of the central part. Thus, the width of the main building is accentuated, 
and the differences between the nave of the church and the side chapels, between 
the true upper story of the building and the ornamental wings, are discreetly indicated. 
The door, which occupies the central compartment of the ground floor, is set in a 
modest, though elegant, frame of fluted columns, supporting an entablature and a 
small pediment. Door and setting are well isolated from the other ornamental 
parts of the fagade and do not in the least interfere with them. The decoration 
of the wall fragments enclosed between the pilasters is strictly equal; the decoration 
in each of them is perfectly balanced. 

In the upper story the same kind of disposition prevails. Pilasters, niches, and 
tablets, such as are to be seen in the lower story, divide and decorate it. A frieze 
of cartouches connects the capitals of the pilasters of the upper story, while a frieze 
of garlands and wheels connects the capitals below. A round central window in a 
square frame, surmounted by rather ornate scroll-work, is perhaps too heavy and not 
in perfect harmony with the exquisite surrounding architecture. 

The pediment, within its tranquil unbroken outlines, peacefully crowns the whole 
structure. 

This Renaissance facade is purely balanced. A strict codrdination reigns 
throughout. No single structural or ornamental feature interferes with any of the 
other ones or pretends to assume a function it was not originally meant for. The 
two stories and the pediment are absolutely separated. The broad central part of 
the building is clearly differentiated and the narrow wings give the graceful facade 
a certain lightness, unknown to the perfect style of the High Renaissance. But no 
tendency to any concentration or heaviness is indicated in a wall which suggests 
impassive stability. 

Like Guidetti’s facade for S. Caterina, Vignola’s facade for the Gest is divided 
into five parts. The central part in Guidetti’s design is wider than the four others; 
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in Vignola’s the five parts are almost exactly equal. The lower central part of the 
S. Caterina facade is flanked by a pair of pilasters, like the other sections; the Gest 
central section is set between a pair of three-quarter round columns, projecting 
beyond the planes of the neighboring parts and of the pilasters adorning these. In 
the earlier facade the front door is treated as an independent feature, in the later one 
the door and its surrounding are but a subordinated part of the very important central 
section of the fagade’s ground floor. Whereas in Guidetti’s facade the different parts 
lie in one single plane, the three central parts of the Gest facade, taken as a whole, 
project beyond the outer parts, and this breaking of the fagade into different planes 
is repeated in the rich entablature on top of the two columns: a central part of the 
entablature sticks out again; the broken entablature thus lies in five planes. 

In the Gesd the part which in S. Caterina forms a low plinth for the upper story 
has been developed into a mezzanine, whose five sections lie in three different planes, 
like the lower part of the facade. The upper story itself repeats between two shrunken 
outer wings, the division of the lower one. The central part is, moreover, distinguished 
from the two outer parts by its pair of projecting round columns. The central part 
of S. Caterina’s upper story is filled by a round window, set in a square frame, 
a well balanced, unemotional ornament; the corresponding part of the Gesi has a 
rectangular window in a rich and bold frame. The entablature on top of the second 
story of S. Caterina and the outlines of the pediment, which crowns the facade, are 
pure and sound, but in the Gesi these elements are broken, and repeat the motif of 
the projecting central part of the facade. 

In the facade of S. Caterina the third dimension is sparingly used, its value is 
accidental; in the fagade of the Gest it is an essential feature. The Renaissance 
artist expresses himself in proportion, Baroque Vignola in differentiated mass. 

The gradual concentration of Vignola’s facade is carried through in the lower 
part, consisting of five sections, in the higher part, made up of three full sections 
and two rudimentary ones, and even in the broad final pediment, which has been 
broken to this purpose. An ornament, suggesting the shape of a broken pediment— 
in the design of which, however, the classical outlines have been carefully avoided— 
bearing the arms of Cardinal Alessandro Farnese, rests on top of the stretch of 
entablature that belongs to the lowest central section; it hides the central part of 
the mezzanine. A simpler semilunar ornament, bearing the arms of the Jesuit 
Company, takes the central section of the final pediment. The central section of 
the facade’s lower story rises up into the mezzanine (built in the form of an attic) 
and, in harmony with the entablature of the second story, whose central part is 
carried outward on top of the two columns, the pediment which crowns the entire 
Suilding, has its central part slightly projecting beyond the side parts. This perpen- 
dicular linking together of the central parts of the different stories, between the 
rigorously separated lateral sections, powerfully adds to the concentration of the 
different masses on the section which surrounds the main entrance of the building. 

Another device served to increase the effect, which the architect had obtained 
by the grouping of his masses. An additional pilaster divided each of the spaces 
between the pilasters, which limit four eccentric parts of the ground floor and two 
corresponding parts of the upper story, in two subsections each, a larger one, nearer 
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the center of the facade, a narrower one, nearer the sides, The pilasters which 
flank the larger subsections on the side nearest the center are halved by the next 
pilaster (or column), which partly covers it and projects beyond it. Furthermore, 
the architect accentuates his divisions by scooping out niches in the subsections and 
by filling the smaller ones with slender standing statues, the larger ones with broad 
seated figures or (next to the central sections) with side doors and side windows. 
The halving of the pilasters adds importance to the broad niches next to them, as 
the smaller niches are compressed by the couple of full pilasters which flank them. 
The central parts of the facade are by far the most impressive of all; and the others, 
divided into a heavier and a lighter subsection, lean powerfully towards the center. 
The section with the principal door, in its turn, exceeds the space allotted to it. 
It penetrates into the next zone of the facade by means of the pseudo-pediment 
which ends it, and it pushes its powerful three-quarter columns out beyond the level 
of the neighboring sober pilasters. In this way the attention is imperiously drawn 
to the important mass of the wall in which this entrance and its surrounding ornaments 
are hollowed out. 

The door itself is surrounded by angular pilasters, by richly ornamental hermae 
caryatids and grotesques, by scroll-work and vases, as a door might be, which, in an 
anteroom, announces a sumptuous palace hall. The resemblance of the unfamiliar 
ornaments which Vignola applied to his main entrance, with the architectural details 
designed by Hans Vredeman de Vries, and published in Antwerp a few years before 
this facade was drawn, is rather remarkable. The door is deeply retired in the 
shadow of the porch, formed by the projecting columns and the projecting entablature. 
Having used many and wonderful devices to attract attention to the central feature 
of his building, the architect hides it with a supremely artful modesty. 

In the upper story light wings, whose elegant outlines connect the upper entablature 
with the top of the mezzanine, exquisitely finish a design which, unfortunately, was 
never executed. A swarm of graceful statues, whose frail forms continue the straight 
lines of the pilasters and columns and blunt the top of the crowning pediment, 
astonishes as a strange archaism. 

The actual facade of the Gesi shows, in its lower zone, traces of the influence 
which Vignola’s design exercised on the architect, and, in the upper part, the influence 
of Della Porta’s indications. 

The Father architect followed the tradition and divided his facade perpendicularly 
into two floors and a pediment, horizontally into several sections. He adopted 
Vignola’s scheme of breaking up the flat church facade and of making the several 
parts retreat on both sides. He partly adopted Vignola’s subdivision of the several 
parts of the facade into wider and narrower subsections. 

The main section of the facade is divided into four very narrow subsections of 
equal size, flanked by two pilasters or by a pilaster and a partly engaged column, 
into two very wide subsections which contain each a side door, and a still wider 
subsection between the two columns which enclose the principal entrance. The 
two outer sections are each divided by two pilasters and a half one into a narrow 
and a wide subsection. The size of the narrow subsections of the outer parts is 
equal to that of the narrow subsections in the main part of the facade; the size of 
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the wide subsections of those outer parts is smaller than that of the corresponding 
subsections in the other part. The columns do not partly overlap any pilasters, 
and the motif of the halved pilaster is not repeated in the main section, as was the 
case in Vignola’s design. The principal entrance is not intimately connected with the 
projecting columns which flank it, as was the case in the facade of Vignola, and lies 
in the same plane as the two sidedoors. 

Pilasters and columns are all elevated on high pedestals. The entablature is broken. 
Over the outer sections it follows entirely the plane of the capitals. Over the three 
central subsections it follows partly the plane of the capitals of the pilasters, mainly 
that of the capitals of the columns. Over the wider subsections near the center it 
follows the plane of the wall and over the neighboring narrow subsections the plane 
of the capitals. On both sides of the columns a ridge continues the cornice which 
supports the curved pediment over the principal door, and cuts the wall panels, 
comprised between the zone of the pedestals and the zone of the capitals into two 
equal parts, Over the principal door an immense cartouche contains the arms of 
the Society; over each of the side doors a rectangular niche, surrounded by an 
elaborate frame and covered by a curved pediment, fills the upper half of the wall 
panel. Cartouche and pediments enter into the zone of the capitals. Over the tops 
of the pilasters which are nearest the principal entrance a curved pediment has been 
constructed, and its field is partly filled by a triangular pediment erected on top of 
the two columns, which flank that door. 

The second story presents a simplified repetition of the central section of the first, 
with modified wings in the form of volutes. 

Vignola had introduced into the church facade a mezzanine or pseudo-attic. His 
successor could not well do without a similar feature to form an appropriate back- 
ground for his double pediment and to prevent it from interfering with his upper story. 
At the same time, objecting to the introduction of this novelty, he has provided 
pedestals for the pilasters and columns of his ground floor, in order to repeat this 
motif in the upper one and thereby to substitute for Vignola’s pseudo-attic, a common 
but unusually high plinth. Between the pedestals belonging to the two central couples 
of pilasters, a common pedestal for the columns and balustrade which form the window 
frame sticks out. 

The surface of the upper story wall forms one plane and the surface of the pilasters 
and the ridges of the volutes one other. The grouping of masses which Vignola had 
proposed has completely disappeared. By joining the pedestals of his four couples 
of pilasters, by treating the entablature in much the same way as the entablature of 
the central section below, the architect obtains a faint division of this part of the 
facade. The central window and its setting occupy the entire subsection between the 
central sets of pilasters from the top of their pedestals up to the bottom of their 
entablature. The columns which belong to the setting of this window stand on pedestals 
of their own; a balustrade fills the space between the pedestals. The other wide 
subsections are filled with niches and rectangular panels. In this zone the architect 
prolonged the top of the balustrade in front of the central window, in the same way 
as he prolonged the cornice over his central door below. He extended the plinth and 
the lower part of the wall up to the ridge over the entire width of the facade to carry 
the slowest flowing volutes ever designed in Rome. 
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In this upper zone of the facade Della Porta’s inspiration is manifest. From 1574 
to 1580, that is to say during part of the time when he assisted Father de Rosis, this 
architect built, at the expense of Cardinal Guglielmo Sirleto (1514-1565-1585), the 
small church of S. Maria ai Monti (Fig. 9). Its facade represents a compromise 
between the facades of Vignola and Gudetti, between the new ideas of the great 
master and the old tradition. The window, with its columns and its balustrade, the 
volutes and their pedestals, as well as minor features of the present Gest facade, have 
been borrowed from the smaller church. 

Finally, in the crowning pediment of the Gesid a central panel, corresponding to 
the three central subsections in the first and second zones, has been detached and 
ornamented with a square window and the arms of Cardinal Farnese. 

The facade of the Gesi is less coherent than Vignola’s, besides being less varied and 
less vivid. From an artistic point of view it is extremely inferior to the facade designed 
by Vignola for the same church and to the front which Della Porta built for S. Maria 
ai Monti. Yet it reflects better the Baroque spirit than does the work of Della Porta, 
who, in his facade, hesitates between Renaissance tradition and Baroque innovation, 
and it is more bluntly characteristic than the refined design of the eminent Vignola. 

In the lower zone of the Gest facade the narrow subsections are so cramped that 
the effect produced by them is not so much an effect of stretches of wall flanked by 
pilasters as one of loosely coupled pilasters. In the upper zone the impression of 
coupled pilasters is strengthened by the fact that the pilasters stand in couples on a 
common pedestal and that two couples out of four share a bit of broken entablature. 
That gathering of the pilasters completely changes the values of the structure. The 
narrower subsections (that is, the coupled pilasters) appear more important than the 
broader subsections (that is, the stretches of wall). The impression of differentiated 
masses, which crowd towards the center, produced by the facade of Vignola, is 
replaced by an impression of six sturdy masses in the lower zone, and of four solid 
props, flanked by two immensely heavy buttresses, in the upper zone, which all weigh 
down on the soil. The wings were the lightest parts in Vignola’s design; the flanks 
are scarcely less massive than the rest of the front as it now stands. 

The architect evidently desired to produce an effect of concentration on the prin- 
cipal door, similar to the one obtained by Vignola and, indeed, indispensable in an 
architecture which uses sheer mass as an artistic means. To that purpose he replaced 
the two pilasters next to that door by columns, somewhat similar to those which Vignola 
had used. Unfortunately, the broad effect of the coupled pilasters was lost and the 
combined architectural features which mutually harm one another’s effect, proved less 
impressive than the simply doubled ones. The reason for introducing niches over the 
side doors is not clear. The consequence of their filling those places was twofold: they 
apparently weakened the solitary pilasters at their sides and they compelled the 
architect to a greater effort and an application of more striking constructions in the 
central compartment than he would have needed if those parts of the wall had been 
left blank. 

The next step was to introduce a huge escutcheon over the principal door and a 
pediment over the columns. A single pediment over the columns and the pilasters 
was not very practicable on account of the different forms and sizes of the capitals. 
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To the obvious solution of erecting double, partly engaged columns instead of the 
columns and pilasters, the odd and clumsy one of double pediments, one including 
the other, was preferred. The aesthetic effect of the pediments is not too happy: the 
heavier-looking curved one rests on the apparently weaker supports, and the triangular, 
lighter pediment on the robuster columns. 

Vignola had shown how the horizontal concentration on the principal door could 
be increased by adding a perpendicular effect. The Jesuit father followed this example 
and isolated, throughout the facade, the three central subsections by making the 
entablatures recede on both sides of those subsections and by breaking the field of 
the final pediment, to push back the two side parts. The measure is less effective in 
this case than in Vignola’s. The central strip is too wide and it does not assimilate 
the very individual, very striking window. 

3y that elaborate apparatus the architect succeded in securing for the three central 
subsections of his ground floor a feeble ascendancy over their surroundings. In the 
course of the nineteenth century statues of Sts. Ignatius and Francis Xavier were put 
up in the ornamental niches over the side doors, That added richness of the neighboring 
subsections sadly endangers the supremacy of the center of the facade which the 
architect had intended. Nowadays even the superhuman dimensions of the door, the 
unwieldiness of the escutcheon and the exaggeration of the double pediment scarcely 
balance the neighboring wider sections and cannot focus the interest of the massive 
facade on the principal entrance. 

One of the features borrowed from Della Porta is the motif of the volutes which 
replace, in the upper zone of the facade, the outer wings. In Vignola’s facade for the 
Gest and in the facade of S. Maria ai Monti, the halved pilaster which in the lower 
part of the fagade accompanies the pilaster of the neighboring section has been repeated 
in the upper part. To the capital of that halved pilaster another capital, facing sideways, 
has been attached, and the curve sweeps down from the capital. In the facade des- 
igned by Father de Rosis the absence of a similar refinement might be expected. 

The design of the volutes suggests a slowly rolling mass; it expresses perfectly well 
the resistance to the sidelong pressure of a heavy vault; the form is admirably suited 
for a buttress. The volutes which appear in the facade of S. Maria ai Monti serve a 
different purpose, but at least they have the excuse of reproducing the buttresses which 
flank the vault of that church. The volutes of the Gesi, much less graceful than those 
of S. Maria ai Monti, do not actually serve as counterpoise for a vault and do not 
continue a series of real buttresses. They are so conspicuous a feature that they 
dominate the entire facade, and so effective that they render more than any other detail 
or part of the building the purpose of the architect to inspire feelings of awe and 
respect by sheer force and momentous quantity. 

As in the interior of this church space itself is turned into a medium for expression, 
in the facade volume is made eloquent. To the artists of former generations space 
and volume had been neutral and inanimated, unimportant though necessary materials 
for those who wanted to express themselves in line and color, in form and composition. 
All of a sudden, in the hands of the new men, space and volume have become the 
all-important elements. The change is fundamental; a new style has been created, a 
new possibility of developments has been opened. This church interior and this facade 
start a new period in the history of Italian architecture. 
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DURER IN AMERICA 


By HANS TIETZE 


INCE his own days—or at least after a short period of oblivion immediately 

following his death—Albrecht Diirer has belonged to that very limited 

number of artists whose works were indispensable in every art gallery. By 

the end of the sixteenth century the great amateurs began to compete in 
acquiring his paintings, nearly all of which passed early into public museums. The 
few left in private hands until the second half of the nineteenth century, came afterwards 
to enrich the artistic property of the German nation. Those who had not secured 
their share of the master’s works early enough, could get only the gleanings; the 
pictures available in the last decades cannot be supposed to have been Diirer’s 
most important ones. 

This was the situation when the United States entered competition with other 
art collecting nations: of Diirer—as well as of other artists belonging to a long 
established canon— collectors had to take what they could obtain, partly authentic 
works of poor quality or in bad preservation, partly good works whose attribution to 
Diirer was more or less doubtful. The history of Diirer collecting in America is not 
very creditable to art experts and art dealers in Europe: they abused the good 
will of inexperienced amateurs to get rid of works which it would have been impossible 
to make pass for Diirers in countries with an older tradition. I remember the ejaculation 
of a famous German expert concerning a badly damaged and boldly restored painting 
called a Diirer: “I wish it were at last in America!’’ Whither, indeed, it since has 
gone. 

More favorable were the conditions for the collection of prints and drawings. 
The latter had not been systematically collected before the eighteenth century so 
that a certain number could still be found on the market afterwards, and of prints 
the sufficient number of good impressions made it possible for an able connoisseur 
to form a first rate collection even at the beginning of our century. Asa matter of 
fact, there is in America one collection of Diirer’s engravings and woodcuts which 
was formed in a relatively short time and already ranks with such famous printrooms 
as the Albertina in Vienna, the Kupferstichkabinet in Berlin, and the British Museum 
in London: it is the collection in the Metropolitan Museum, by far superior to all 
other public or private collections of Diirer’s graphic works in the United States. 

Attempts to obtain Diirer’s drawings were not quite so successful; they did 
not succeed in putting America in the first rank of competitors, but procured for her 
a fair choice of important and unquestioned specimens of the master’s draftsmanship, 
which, on the whole, may be the best part of his production. This part—as well 
as all the others—has been unduly enlarged by an enormous number of more or 
less audacious attributions. Every critical examination must start from the drawings 
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1 York, Collection of J. L. Redmond: 
Apollo, by Diirer (L.179) 
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1\— Cambridge, Mass., Fogg Art Museum: 
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connected with authentic works. In one case the connection is even so close that 
the drawing suffers by the comparison with the work to which it belongs: in the 
drawing of Adam and Eve in the Morgan Library (Fig. 1—L.173'), made in preparation 
for the famous engraving B.1,” the conformity is so complete—with the exception of 
the drawing’s being inverse to the engraving—that the drawing loses part of its 
freshness without gaining the absoluteness and responsibility of the print. Such a 
drawing is to be considered an auxiliary means for the engraver; the invention had 
been completely fixed before it was executed. We know the high ambition of this 
particular print, which was destined to sum up the results of Diirer’s studies of human 
proportion; the progenitors stand here for ideals of male and female beauty. Each 
of them had been sought for and elaborated in long, restless researches, starting from 
different points for man and woman; in Adam and Eve two separate evolutions are 
combined in a single composition. The drawing in the Morgan Library consists of 
two pieces joined together in the middle; both halves are based on preceding studies 
which were more or less exactly copied in the definite state. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such an advanced state may become 
clearer when we compare this drawing with the Apollo (Fig. 2—L.179) which has 
passed from the Poynter collection to that of Mr. J. L. Redmond, in New York. 
This drawing belongs to a group of studies executed by Diirer in order to fix the 
canonic male figure. Panofsky® has pointed out that it is derived from Apollo and 
Diana (L.233) in the British Museum, and that at least the upper part of it may be 
traced from that model. In spite of this origin and the partly dead outline, as a whole 
the drawing has kept all the freshness and spontaneity of a sketch in which the artist 
still struggles with his idea. 

Still more of this fascinating turbulency is to be found in the Rape of a Woman, 
a pen drawing in the Morgan Library (Fig. 3—L.817), made in preparation for 
the etching B.72, usually called The Abduction on the Unicorn. There are some 
striking differences between the drawing and the print: in the former the ravisher 
is riding on a horse instead of a unicorn, and the figures lying on the ground are 
left out in the etching. Nevertheless, the connection between drawing and etching 
is not to be doubted; evidently the idea—the iconography as well as the composition— 
was not yet settled when the drawing was made. Diirer might have got the suggestion 
from some Italian work of art; that the horse resembles a type created by Leonardo 
has been observed by G. Pauli,* but even the whole scene could have been inspired by 
an antique sarcophagus decorated with the battles and abductions of amazons. The 
high quality of the drawing has not been unanimously recognized; Jaro Springer, a 
particularly severe critic, hesitated between copy and forgery.” His doubts do not 
seem justified. The drawing has weaknesses which may be explained by the fact 
that Diirer partly copied, or even traced, preceding studies, and that at this time, 
about 1516—the date of the print, which must also be that of the drawing—he was 


1. L. refers to the numbers in Lippmann, Zeich- 4. Direr, /talien und die Antike, in Vortrage der 
nungen von Albrecht Diirer, 7 volumes, 1883 —. Bibliothek Warburg, 1, 1921-22. 

2. B. refers to A. Bartsch, Le peintre graveur. 5. Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, XXX, p. 

3. Panofsky, Dirers Darstellungen des Apolio, in 565. 


Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, XLI, p. 376. 
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less than in other periods interested in the charm of lines. The drawings L.195 
and L.398 show the same lack of discrimination which is partly explained by Diirer’s 
interest in constructed figures apparent in this whole group of drawings. The energetic 
foreshortening of the person lying on the right side betrays its descent from a lay 
figure or from a construction. 

Very different from the drawings made in preparation for engravings or etchings 
are those pertaining to paintings. At least one example of this group exists in an 
American collection, the study of a kneeling man (Fig. 5—L.428) in the Morgan 
Library. Executed with brush on the blue paper characteristic of Venice, it is one 
of the studies made by Diirer in 1506 for his large altarpiece, The Feast of the 
Rosegarlands. The figure of the man is to be found behind the kneeling emperor, 
partly hidden by his robe. 

Before treating some other drawings, that are copies of, rather than studies 
for, known authentic works, I prefer to discuss some more genuine drawings, and, 
first of all, one in the Dr. Paul Sachs collection in the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, that may have been intended as a study for a painting. It is a large 
portrait of a young lady in rich dress, drawn with charcoal on green paper and 
bearing the date of 1525 (Fig. 6—L.172). The lady has been convincingly identified 
as Susanna, wife of Prince Casimir of Brandenburg-Ansbach;° she is the sister-in-law 
of Marguerite of Brandenburg-Ansbach, whom Diirer drew (L.868). The date on 
the latter confirms the origin of the drawing in the Fogg Art Museum in 1525.’ Both 
drawings—together with a third in the British Museum, representing Henry Parker, 
Lord Morley (L.87)—differ from the numerous other charcoal portraits made by 
Diirer after 1517. They give not only the bust but the figure in half length, adding 
the hands, and are on a correspondingly smaller scale. This detail points to the 
probability that these drawings were intended as studies for portrait paintings, while 
generally the drawn portraits were intended only to preserve a general record of 
the persons in question. One of the best known of the latter group is the portrait 
of Emperor Maximilian made by Diirer in 1518, during the Diet of Augsburg 
(L.546). After the death of the emperor, Diirer used it for a woodcut (B.154) and 
for a painting. Wishing to add the hands for the latter, he made a special drawing 
of them holding the imperial globe, a study only recently discovered and purchased by 
the Albertina. This analogy supports the presumption that the drawing at Harvard 
was, from the beginning, intended as a study for a painting. 

A similar suggestion may be made regarding the second drawing by Diirer in 
the same museum. The pen drawing (Fig. 4—L.379) represents the lamentation 
over the dead Christ, a subject that often attracted Diirer.* In my opinion L.379 is 
not closely related to the other, much older, solutions of the same problem, but 
finds its appropriate place in 1521. The drawing was not destined for a woodcut; 
its composition is more suitable for a painting. A record of this composition may 
survive in a picture painted in 1521 by Diirer’s former pupil Hans Schauffelein for 


6. C. Dodgson, in Déirer-Society, VI, pl. XIII. 8. E. Schilling treated this composition in the 
7. Lippmann had doubted the authenticity of the Stidel-Jahrbuch, 1, p. 127. 
date and proposed 1521. 
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the chapel of Nicolaus Ziegler in Nérdlingen, and in the bas relief on a tombstone 
in the church of St. Giles in Nuremberg, executed by Paul Vischer in 1522. 

Both drawings in the Fogg Art Museum are authenticated by their relationship 
to well established works by Direr. The same can be said for some drawings in 
other American collections. One of these is a splendid design for an armor detail 
(Fig. 7—L.406) of 1517, in the Morgan Library, matching its companions L.49, 
L. 50, L. 544, and L. 545 in Berlin and Vienna. Another is the sketch for a mural 
painting (Fig. 8—L.407) dated 1521 and probably related to L.182 and L.146. 
Friedlander, who was the first to publish this drawing, in 1905, pointed to an entry 
in Diirer’s diary during his journey to the Netherlands, 1520-21: “I made Tomasin 
a design, drawn and tinted in half colors, after which he intends to have his house 
painted.”® This hint, at any rate, possesses more likelihood than another suggestion 
connecting the drawing with the decoration of the town hall in Nuremberg.” From 1521 
we have, besides, the drawing of a young woman in a costume of the Netherlands 
(Fig. 15 —L.385) in the Widener collection, Philadelphia. This, too, may perhaps 
be identified by an entry in Diirer’s diary: “I also sketched in black and white on 
gray paper two Netherlandish costumes,” “ Indeed, it is only the rich costume of the 
lady that attracted the draftsman’s attention; the head is treated in a more cursory 
way. Finally, the date 1521 is found on a pen drawing of some musical angels (Fig. 9 

-L.170), which has passed from the famous Haseltine collection to that of Mr. J. L. 
Redmond, New York. The group was intended to find a place in a great composition 
with many saints adoring the Holy Virgin with which Diirer was intensely occupied 
in 1521-22. Some of the angels are repeated in the other drawings for the same 
composition.” 

To these drawings, all more or less important in Diirer’s work, I add a few with 
the discussion of which we approach the outskirts of his art. The silverpoint portrait 
of a young man(Fig. 11—L.711), now in the Rosenwald collection, in Philadelphia, 
is in a rather bad state of preservation. The name of Hans Diirer and the date 1503 are 
added in old handwriting; but it is uncertain which of Diirer’s three brothers called 
Hans is supposed to be represented. In any case, the drawing is authenticated less 
by its inscriptions than by its resemblance to the silverpoint portrait of Agnes Diirer 
in the Blasius collection in Brunswick (L.133). The head in sharp profile in the 
Morgan Library (Fig. 12—L.88) belongs to the big bulk of scientific illustrations 
which Diirer executed for his theoretical books. About 1513 these studies seem to 
have reached their culminating point. Most of them are preserved in the British 
Museum and the Library of Dresden. The specimen in New York is one of the few 
scattered among other collections. They are undoubtedly genuine but, because of 
the predominance of their scientific character, not very attractive to the art student. 
With some hesitation I add a watercolor in the Metropolitan Museum, a bittern’s wing 
seen from both sides (Fig. 13), dated 1515, rather crude in execution, but approaching 


9. Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1895, 11. Conway, of. cit., p. 120. 
p. 240. Conway, Literary Remains of Albrecht Direr, 12. L. 364 and a newly discovered drawing in 
Cambridge, 1889, p. 115. Paris, discussed by H. Tietze and E. Tietze-Conrat 
10. E. Mummenhof, in Mftteil. d. Vereines /. in Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in Wien, 


Geschichte von Nirenberg, 1904, p. 244. 1932. 
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L.808, of the same year, sufficiently to claim acknowledgment as a genuine, though 
inferior, product of the artist. Especially in the group of nature studies the boundry 
line between original and copy seems very subtle and hard to distinguish. 

In such a case it is only the inferior quality that arouses suspicion against the 
attribution to Diirer; in other cases there are objective reasons to exclude his 
authorship. The pen drawing of St. Catherine in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Fig. 16—L.682) belongs to the studies for the Tucher altarpiece executed in 1511 
by Hans von Kulmbach for St. Sebald’s church in Nuremberg.” Its nearest companion 
is L. 780, in the National Gallery in Dublin, which combines delicacy and abundance 
in the same way. The common opinion that Kulmbach painted the altarpiece with 
the aid of a drawing by his master, Diirer, seems absolutely erroneous;“ all the 
drawings connected with Kulmbach’s masterpiece—including L.31, in Berlin, sup- 
posed to be Diirer’s sketch—are by Kulmbach. Comparing the style of the Catherine 
with works of Diirer presumably of the same period—Salome in the woodcut B.126, 
or Barbara in the Albertina drawing L.521—the difference is striking in spite of Kulm- 
bach’s everlasting dependence on his master. 

Another drawing, six men with horses, in the Morgan Library (Fig. 10—L.822), 
has been attributed to Diirer because the work with which it is connected was long 
ago considered to be by him. The drawing corresponds to a portion of the woodcut 
series called the triumphal procession of Emperor Maximilian, which used to be 
ascribed to Diirer. Nowadays, all agree that most of it was done by Hans Burgkmair 
of Augsburg and that especially the part corresponding to the drawing in New York 
belongs to this prolific and decorative draftsman. Why should the drawing be by 
Diirer? Dodgson,” who was the first to publish it, did not overlook its weaknesses 
but was still inclined to accept it as a copy after Diirer; Winkler, no less aware 
of its poor quality, was induced by the heads of the men to believe it by Diirer; 
Flechsig, emphasizing the strangeness of the men, got his Diirer impression from 
the horses.“ But men and horses are still nearer to Burgkmair’s types, which are 
themselves largely derived from Diirer. Why cannot Burgkmair be responsible for 
the drawing? It differs sensibly from the woodcut, where one of the figures is omitted; 
so it is neither the immediate basis of the woodcut nor a copy of it. At the same 
time, it lacks the smoothness and fluidity of Burgkmair’s fashion of drawing; so it 
may be his invention but not his execution, perhaps a copy of his first sketch for the 
print.” With Direr it is only connected by the record of an old and now obsolete 
attribution of the whole pageant. 

If we wish to examine the drawings in the whole extent of Diirer’s atmosphere, a 
poor gleaning is still left. In the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is a fragment of a 
cartoon for a painted window in All Saints’ chapel in Nuremberg, commissioned by 
Matthaeus Landauer, designed by Diirer, and probably executed in the shop of Veit 


13. Winkler’s dating of the drawing about 1495, 15. Diéirer-Society, 1X, pl. XXIII. 
the period of the studies of Venetian costumes, was 16. Flechsig, Alérecht Diirer, U, p. 112. 
refuted by Tietze, Avilisches Verzeichnis der Werke 17. The original could have resembled the draw- 
Diirers, |, A148. ing in University College, London, published by 
14. The elaborated demonstration of why L.31 Parker in Old Master Drawings, V1, pl. 29. 


cannot be by Diirer will be found in the second vol- 
ume of our Avitisches Verzeichnis. 
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Hirsvogel, the Elder.* In Detroit is the Designer with a Lute, a copy from one of 
the woodcuts (B.147) in Diirer’s Teaching of the Measurements.” In the Johnson 
collection, in Philadelphia, is an ill treated and badly restored charcoal drawing on 
paper stretched on wood and varnished, the head of a man (Fig. 14), without sufficient 
reason identified with Hans Frey, Diirer’s father-in-law; in its present state not the 
slightest reason for attributing it to Diirer is to be discovered. Finally, Mr. Edern- 
heimer, New York, possesses the pen drawing for an ornamental border showing an 
owl mocked by other birds.” It is connected with a woodcut sometimes attributed to 
Diirer (Passavant 199); but it is likely a modified copy of the woodcut, the attribution 
of which to Diirer rests on very weak grounds. Consequentiy, the drawing is far 
removed from our artist; it belongs to one of the average illustrators of the school 
of Nuremberg. 

These last works have taken us away from the center of our discussion, the person- 
ality of a great artist manifesting itself in important works. We get no nearer this 
personality when we examine Diirer’s paintings in America. Three of them seem to 
me to be genuine works by the master, though scarcely recognizable because of their 
bad preservation. The earliest of them is the half-length Christ (Fig. 20) which has 
recently passed to the Metropolitan Museum with the Friedsam collection. Identified 
as a picture of this subject described in an inventory of 1573 as Diirer’s latest work, 
the painting used to be ascribed to his old age. In spite of its never being finished it 
belongs, on the contrary, to a rather early period, to about 1503, when Italian influence 
on Diirer was extremely great. As a matter of fact, he never came closer to Jacopo 
Barbari than in this mellow, soft painting, which, by reason of style and size, might 
have been the middle panel of a small altarpiece the wings of which—with Sts. Ono- 
phrius and John the Baptist—are in the gallery of Bremen. Unfortunately, the 
picture is so cruelly repainted and restored that it is merely a shadow of its original 
beauty; it costs some effort to discover in it the characteristics of Diirer’s art. 

That the same sad impression is given by a second picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum is confirmed by the fact that this one, the Virgin and Child with St. Ann 
(Fig. 18), was eighty years ago eliminated from the Royal Gallery at Schleissheim 
as a copy. This opinion was then shared by most authorities; they did not estimate 
the picture much higher than many copies of the same composition in various 
collections. Since Wustmann undertook a vindication of the depreciated painting,” 
connoisseurs have been inclined to consider it an original that has severely suffered 
from several restorations, especially the one by A. Deschler in 1853; it was not a 
copy but a ruin that had left Schleissheim. The date 1519 inscribed on it is 
trustworthy. In its dry modeling and rude coloring the picture is close to the 
Lucretia in Munich, with which it shares a rather stiff and academic appearance. 
In the Lucretia Diirer came back to drawings (L.515 and L.516) he had made ten 
years before; in the Virgin with St. Ann he made use of drawings which he may 


18. Published by C. Dodgson as ‘‘ School of Diirer’”’ 20. S. Schekevitch, in Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
in Old Master Drawings, V, pl. 23. 1907, II, p. 333- 

19. Compare the genuine sketches for these wood- 21. Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, XXI1, p. 49. 
cuts in Robert Bruck, A. Diver’s Skizzenbuch in 


Dresden, pis. 136 and 137. 
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have kept in reserve.” Both paintings are dry and weary; Diirer produced them in a 
period of sterility and diminished capacity from which he was rescued by his voyage 
to the Netherlands in that year. 

One of the fruits of this vacation is the portrait of a man (Fig. 21) in the Isabella 
Stuart Gardner Museum, Boston. This picture, too, has aroused some opposition. 
When it was published in the first edition of the K/asstker der Kunst Dirnhdffer™ even 
denied it any close relation to the school of Diirer. The severity of this judgment 
was due partly to the inadequacy of the reproduction, partly to the bad state of 
preservation of the painting. As is so often the case, Hauser’s restoration (in 1902) 
seems not to have been successful; especially the face appears as if it were under a 
mask that dulls and flattens the features. I have no doubt that the alterations veil a 
fine genuine original. In an old inscription on the back of the panel the man 
represented is called Luther. Flechsig tried to identify him as the treasurer Lorentz 
Sterck.* Hendy followed our suggestion in recognizing in him Lazarus Ravensburger, 
on the basis of the silverpoint drawing L.55, in Berlin. The resemblance of the latter 
to an old copy of the portrait in Hampton Court, in which the position of the hands 
is remarkably changed, is still greater. 

In the three paintings just discussed later restorations have more or less destroyed 
the original impression. Bad state of preservation is not sufficient excuse, however, 
to burden Diirer with such a dismal production as the small Virgin with the Child 
(Fig. 19), dated 1516, in the Metropolitan Museum. Only Friedlander and Winkler 
have done so;” C. Ricketts” took the picture for the modest copy of a poor original 


that had been lost; G. Gliick™ called it a forgery of about 1600. The last hypothesis 
seems to be the most probable. 
derived from Diirer’s style of about 1503 (compare the small picture of the same 
subject in the Vienna gallery); the attitude and type of the Infant are reminiscent of 
his style in the second decade of the sixteenth century (compare the engravings B.43 


The color and the mannerism of the Virgin are 


and B.33). The whole is so completely different from an authentic Virgin and Child 
of the same year (in the gallery of Augsburg) that the attribution cannot be maintained; 
moreover, the repulsive weaknesses of the execution (look at the left hand of the 
Virgin, her unintelligible posture, the incorrect drawing of the Child’s chest) make the 
authorship of the master himself impossible. 
combined here by a feeble imitator.” 
Another picture attributed to Diirer, a Holy Family dated 1509, was no less far 
from him in its original state and has been no less radically retouched; but since it 
has not-entered an American collection, but is only offered for sale in the American 


The elements of his style were 


22. The study for St. Ann (L.560) is in the Al- 
bertina; for the Child Diirer may have used L.832 
(employed once more, in 1520, for the engraving 
B.38), for the Virgin a drawing similar to L.81r. 

23. Kumsigeschichtliche Anzeigen, 1, p. 48. 

24. Flechsig, of. cit., 1, p. 427, referring to some 
entries in Diirer’s diary which he interprets in an 
unconvincing way. 

25. Philip Hendy, Catalogue of the Exhibited 
Paintings and Drawings in the Isabella Stewart Gar- 
dner Museum, Boston, 1931, p. 132. 


26. Friedlander, in Repertorium fiir Kunstwissen- 
schaft, 1906, p. 586, and in Diirerfestschrift des Ci- 
cerone, p. 11; Winkler, in KAdassiker der Kunst, V, 
p. 416. 

27. Burlington Magazine, 1906, p. 267. 

28. Jahrbuch der kunsthistorischen Sammlungen in 
Wien, XXVIII, p. 15. 

29. A still worse repetition used to be in the C. A. 
Reichel collection. 
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market, I shall not repeat here what I have elsewhere advanced in detail against it.” 

I must, however, return once more to the question of the suspected portrait (Fig. 22) 
in the Bache collection which I have discussed before,™ since at that time I knew it 
only from the reproduction in Pantheon.” Having now, by the extreme courtesy of 
its owner and with the help of Sir Joseph Duveen, been able to examine the picture 
carefully and even to repeat my examination after a new cleaning executed in Paris, 
I must insist that the puzzle which the picture offers remains unsolved. The painting 
repeats line for line an Italian engraving (Fig. 23),” only adding the initials A D, 
embroidered in the seam of the woman’s dress, and Diirer’s monogram and the 
date 1506 in the right upper corner. The monogram and the two last figures of the 
date have been touched, changed or added. More important is the close conformity 
of the painting with the engraving. For this, the three following explanations may 
be advanced: the engraving copies the painting, the painting copies the engraving, 
both copy acommon model. The first explanation is improbable because an engraved 
copy ought to be inverse, because the copyist would not have omitted the famous 
initials, and because a study for the engraving is the drawing in the Uffizi formerly 
falsely attributed to Leonardo and supposed to be a portrait of Beatrice d’Este. 
Even if a painting existed which was the model for the engraving, it was absolutely 
rooted in Italian tradition, the type of the picture being widespread in Northern 
Italy, and it was inverse to the engraving and to the portrait in the Bache collection. 
Thereby, the third of the enumerated possibilities is to be dropped: a copyist never 
inverts his model in a painting. Thus, the only available explanation is that the 
painting copies the engraving. The addition of the Direr monogram makes it difficult 
not to suspect a fraudulent intention. 

The way in which the picture was published cannot help reinforcing this unpleasant 
impression. In his first notice A. L. Mayer tells us that the picture has but slightly 
suffered ; in the second, published after the picture had been attacked, he admits™ that 
it is badly preserved and unfavorably restored. In the first notice he does not mention 
the engraving; in the second he calls it “well known” and discovers nothing strange 
in the conformity. ‘ Apparently,”’ he goes on, “ Diirer took the engraving as a base 
of his picture, a fact not at all astonishing, because it was evidently appropriate to 
the commission.”’ 

The inculpation that Direr slavishly copied an engraving must be repulsed with 
utmost energy. No great artist has ever done a thing of this kind. When Diirer, still 
a youth, in 1494, copied Mantegna’s engravings, he transformed the Italian model 
according to his personal style; in 1506, at the height of his ability and self-assurrance, 
he ought to have contented himself with a literal and poor copy! The mere cleaning 


30. H. Tietze, Diirerliteratur und Diirerprobleme 34. I mention only one example, the female por- 
im Jubiliumsjahr, in Wiener Jahrbuch fiir Kunsige- trait attributed to Lotto in the Worcester Art Mu- 
schichie, Vil, pp. 239 ff. seum, because I am informed that there is some in- 

31. bid. clination to give it to Direr, of course on the basis 

32. June, 1929. of the Bache portrait. The example shows the dan- 

33- Hind E III 16, better published in Chalkogra- gerous contagion of audacious attributions. 
phische Gesellschaft, 1887, 6. The popularity of the 35. Pantheon, 1930, p. 542. 


portrait is further proved by its repetition in the niello 
Duchesne 347 (Delaborde, Gravure en Italie, p. 23). 
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of the panel has not been sufficient to disperse the reasons for suspicion; only a 
technical examination—and perhaps a close investigation of the pedigree*®—could 
rehabilitate this spurious Diirer.” 

Completely different is the problem of two other portraits entered in American 
collections under the name of Diirer, both supplied with due certificates of official 
European authorities. They are of outstanding quality, but, in my opinion, not 
attributable to Diirer. The one in the A. W. Mellon collection (Fig. 24), Washington, 
which emerged from a Swedish castle only a few years ago, approaches Diirer’s style 
very closely. It has a direct companion in the Museum of Warsaw; either both or 
neither must be by Diirer, and, indeed, E. Buchner® attributed both to Diirer’s pupil 
Schauffelein, while Winkler admitted them as undoubted Diirers to his edition of the 
Klassiker der Kunst.” Buchner’s suggestion is opposed by the high quality of the 
portraits, especially Mr. Mellon’s, but it is supported by the difficulty in locating them 
in Direr’s zuvre. The picture in Washington bears the date 1507, about the time that 
a number of Diirer’s portraits were painted. But a glance at them, for example 
the young man in Hampton Court or the one in the Vienna Gallery, excludes the 
simultaneous origin. The difference between the one in Washington and these two is 
no less than the step from Gothic art to Renaissance. If we cling to the Diirer 
attribution, the date must be wrong; the picture must be ten years older. But—not 
to mention the fact that there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the date on 
other grounds—Diirer’s portraits from the end of the fifteenth century, the self-portrait 
in the Prado and the Oswolt Krell in Munich, are in another way just as different from 
the picture in question. They are more primitive, less mature examples of an earlier 
stage of artistic development. The clinging to an earlier interpretation in a later 
period is characteristic of a follower; the pupil fills the masters’s type with the spirit 
of the later period. This distance corresponds to Schauffelein’s relation to Diirer; he 
surpassed his average under his master’s influence, and lost his hold when he worked 
independently.. He may have executed Mr. Mellon’s portrait in an exceptionally 
auspicious hour. 

The second portrait to which I referred is that of a man in armor (Fig. 25) 
bequeathed to the Fine Arts Museum of Cincinnati by Mrs. Avery. At one time it 
was at Baron Alfred Rothschild’s, in London, and still earlier in the Ashburton 
collection. M. J. Friedlander published it as Diirer’s work in Thieme-Becker’s Lexikon 
Bildender Kinstler ;* the attribution was repeated in Pierre de Colombier’s monograph 
on Diirer. But the ascription is erroneous; the portrait has nothing to do with the 
master or with his school or age. The details of the armor confirm the stylistic 
impression that the picture cannot have been painted before 1540-50; a still later date 


36. In the catalogue of the Bache collection the 38. Pantheon, 1,p.135, and Festschrift fir M. /. 
kings of Wiirtemberg are given as the original pos- Friedlinder, p. 46. 
sessors. It is not likely that a picture in the possession 39. He is, nevertheless, not quite definite in his 
of German royalty, twice signed as a Diirer, would opinion ; in the notes he shows his inclination to give 













have remained unknown until 1929. I am informed 
by the authorities in Stuttgart that the picture never 
was the property of the kings of Wiirtemberg. 

37- His name ought to be excluded by the poor 
quality of the painting. The string round the hair is 
in itself absolute evidence against his authorship. 


the portrait in the Warsaw Museum to Schauffelein, 
yet accepting the other—at that time still on the 
market—as a Diirer. 

40, - H,: p.- 69. 
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Fic. 26—Cleveland, . 





Fic. 27—Philadelphia, Johnson Collection: Fig. 28—Loston, Museum of Fine Arts: 
Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand, probably Franco-Flemish Tapestry, Copied from 


by a Bavarian Imitator of Diirer an Engraving by Direr 
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may be even more appropriate. Among Diirer’s followers only G. Pencz could be 
taken into consideration as possible author of the portrait, but for him the painting is 
too dry. The icy color points to Northern Germany, to the widespread and poorly 
known school of Lucas Cranach, the Elder. His son’s (Lucas Cranach, the Younger) 
portrait of the Margrave George Frederic of Ansbach (1564, formerly the property 
of the Hohenzollern family)“ gives the general direction. The portrait of a goldsmith 
in the Museum of Brunswick, by Matthias Krodel,® shows still closer resemblance to 
the splendid portrait in Cincinnati. 

There are a few more paintings ascribed to Diirer in American collections: a panel 
with St. Jerome in the Barnes Foundation, in Merion, Pennsylvania, copied from the 
engraving B.61; a panel with St. George in the New York Historical Society, without 
any reference to Diirer (besides a forged monogram); and, finally, two portraits of 
geographers or discoverers in a private collection in Portland, Maine, apparently 
copies of the eighteenth century from old, perhaps Flemish, models. 

Far more interesting than these last, rather poor productions are two panels in the 
Johnson collection, in Philadelphia, representing the Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand 
(Fig. 27) in a free imitation of Diirer’s woodcut B.117. Judging from the changes in 
costumes, these panels must have been painted about 1520. They show certain elements 
of the Danubian style which, I am informed, induce Valentiner to think of Albrecht 
Altdorfer. I feel more inclined to ascribe them to a Bavarian painter whose place is 
between the Danubian and the Swabian style, somebody in the manner of Sebastian 
Daig. Curiously enough, this alteration of Diirer’s composition, divided into two 
parts, repeats nearly exactly the wings of the Achacius altarpiece* in Reichersdorf, 
Bavaria, which were painted between 1503 and 1506 and, in their Gothic dryness and 
expressiveness, are much closer to Diirer’s woodcut than are the Johnson panels. The 
latter must be dependent on that rustic altarpiece or must share with it a common 
model, i. e, the division of the composition into two parts would already have been 
made in Diirer’s surroundings. 

Under the designation of ‘‘ School of Albrecht Direr,” the Mrs. Liberty E. Holden 
collection in the Cleveland Museum of Art contains an Adoration of the Shepherds 
(Fig. 26) bearing a forged Diirer monogram. The ascription of the picture to the 
master’s following is justified not only by the coloration, but also by a number of 
details borrowed from his paintings and woodcuts; especially striking is the repetition 
of one of the kings from the Adoration in Florence in one of the shepherds here. The 
style approaches that of a Holy Family in the Germanic Museum in Nuremberg, 
formerly ascribed by R6ttinger to Hans Weiditz and now, by Buchner, to the Master 
of the Winepress Mystery, in Ansbach. Neither of these attributions seems convincing, 
and, for the moment, it may be more cautious to leave the Cleveland picture simply 
classified in Diirer’s school. 

Another work in America, however, is claiming Direr’s personal authorship, the 
limestone relief of a female nude seen from the back (Fig. 17), in the Pierpont Morgan 


41. Reproduced in Paul Seidel, Gemdlde alter 42. Reproduced in Voss, Meisterwerke aus Sachsen 
Meister im Besitz S. M. des deutschen Kaisers, table und Thuringen, pl. 34. 
to p. 60. _43. Reproduced in Ph. M. Halm, Zrasmus Grasser, 


1928, pl. XX. 
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wing of the Metropolitan Museum. It leads us to the much discussed question of the 
artist’s activity as a sculptor. Since its exhaustive treatment by Rudolf Berliner,“ for 
me the matter is settled; it seems unnecessary to repeat all the arguments against 
Diirer’s immediate authorship. The relief is simply executed by some sculptor after 
one of Diirer’s drawings and is an example of the diffusion of his style. 

Diirer’s compositions were imitated not only in Italy but all over the world. A 
contemporary source tells us how eagerly his prints were sought for even abroad in 
order to copy his inventions; the applied arts of all European nations abound with 
such borrowings. From the incalculable abundance of examples I content myself with 
citing two, remarkable for their early dates. The first of these is a Franco-Flemish 
tapestry (Fig. 28) from the very beginning of the sixteenth century, in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston; it is a copy of Diirer’s engraving B.85, The Turkish Family, the 
dating of which fluctuates between 1494 and 1497. The second is a Caffaggiolo plate 
in the B. Lehmann collection, New York, dated 1508; the decoration of this is a free 
transcription of the engraving B.69, dated 1505. In both cases the decorative artists 
took ‘up the very newest, an engraving just come out; even today the international 
efficacy of an artist could hardly be more instantaneous. 


44. In Archiv fiir Medaillen- und Plaketienkunde, 45. Pomponius Mela Cosmographia, ed. by J}. Co- 
III, p. 63. chlaeus, Nuremberg, 1512. 














Fic. 1—Florence, Uffizi: Adoration of the Magi, by Leonardo 





Adoration by Leonardo, Shown in Fig. 1 
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Fic. 3— Florence, Uffizi: Drawing for the Background of the Adoration, by Leonardo 
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CONSCIOUS AND SUBCONSCIOUS ELEMENTS 
IN THE CREATION OF WORKS OF ART 


By GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER 


OTHING is more interesting to the amateur than to watch a painter or 
sculptor at work, and nothing is more fascinating to the student than to 
reconstruct, step by step, the creation of a work of art. We may consider 
the commission which an artist receives as the actual starting point in the 
process of creation. Once the commission is received, the artist will begin to form 
various ideas, which originate and develop at least partly in the deepest subconscious 
regions of his mind. Later, when the dim phantoms of his imagination condense 
themselves into more definite, conscious forms, he will desire to express them in the 
shape of a drawing or sketch. He may make a number of drawings before he arrives 
at a composition which is completely satisfactory to himself and his client. The 
next step will be to find models for the single figures in the picture, and to make 
careful studies of the faces, the hands and feet, the movements and the draperies. 
Now, well prepared, the master will begin to paint, and the first step after the 
preparation of the canvas will be to fill in the space by outlining, and perhaps slightly 
under-painting, the principal figures and the background. The classical example of 
a picture which has been executed only up to this point is Leonardo’s Adoration of 
the Magi, in the Uffizi, in Florence (Figs. 1, 2). In this case we are lucky enough 
to possess a number of designs for the composition and many detail studies for 
the figures. We are easily able to follow the evolution of the picture. We see how the 
master worked out a design and then rejected it, and tried a new one until finally he 
decided upon the composition as we now see it in the Uffizi (Fig. 1). One of the 
drawings preserved there (Fig. 3) reveals certain subconscious tendencies in Leonardo’s 
attempt to prepare the composition of the picture. We see in this drawing nothing 
of the particular subject of the composition; the whole space is filled out with vast 
architectural structures, huge staircases seen in a diagonal perspective and many 
figures filling the platform and partly filling the staircase and the background. In 
the center we note two horsemen and a little more to the front a camel lying down. 
It would appear that Leonardo, au fond, was more interested in this artifice and 
perspective and the horsemen than in the holy subject. Later on, when he tried to 
make use of this background composition for the Adoration, he had to simplify it 
considerably. The importance of drawings for the study of subconscious elements 
in the mind of an artist has perhaps not yet been sufficiently explored and I believe 
that a systematic study of this subject will lead to interesting results. 
We see clearly that on his canvas Leonardo first filled in the whole space, 
that he not only outlined all the figures which the picture was to contain, but he also 
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went far in giving a detailed account of the middle distance and the background. 
He then began painting in the details, and, as we know that Leonardo was left-handed, 
it would seem natural for him to commence at the right-hand side of the picture—as 
was actually the case. You will see at a glance that the right-hand side is much 
further advanced than the left. A number of figures and heads on the right already 
show definite forms. The master also started to paint the draperies and the trees 
on this side. The faces and figures on the left, however, are still very vague, and 
resemble half materialized spirits. 

There is another unfinished picture by Leonardo, the St. Jerome, in the Vatican 
Gallery (Fig. 4). Here, again, we are able to observe the master at work. We can 
imagine him sitting in front of the picture, and we will enjoy the pleasure of looking 
over his shoulder. The background on the left-hand side is still in a state of bare 
outlines but the rest of the picture is already a little further advanced, and shows 
either an under-painting as in the case of the loin and the arms of St. Jerome, or the 
beginning of the modeling as in the body and the head. The head, which was 
perhaps the subject of central interest to Leonardo, shows a definite form even 
though it is not quite finished. 

Let us now consider two examples of paintings by right-handed painters. The 
first one is a fragment of a Holy Family by Fra Bartolommeo (Fig. 5). We have 
to imagine that the hand which rests on the shoulder of the infant St. John, near the 
edge on the left, belongs to St. Anne who has been cut out of the picture. On the 
right we may imagine St. Joseph who has suffered a similar fate. This interesting 
picture, which has been presented to the Courtauld Institute, in London, by the 
National Art Collections Fund of England, reveals clearly how Fra Bartolommeo 
first under-painted the whole composition, and how he also went so far as to indicate 
the outlines of the features and the drapery. Apparently he then began to paint 
the details, and it is most interesting to observe that he starts to work on the 
foremost figures and then works backwards. As a right-handed painter he worked, 
of course, from left to right. We may suppose that the figure of St. Anne, of which 
only the right hand remains, was almost finished. Then we see that he painted the 
upper part of the infant St. John, and then the figure of Jesus and the hands of 
the Madonna. The next object for the painter would probably have been the face 
and breast of the Madonna and then the drapery, and afterwards the angel in the 
background and, finally, the background itself. 

Another instructive example of the evolution of a picture is a little Madonna 
with Two Saints, by Cima da Conegliano, in the Edinburgh Gallery (Fig. 6). This 
picture is also unfinished and here, again, we can follow the work of the master 
from the moment of commencement. It is quite evident that he, too, first filled in 
the whole space with somewhat sketchy outlines, still faintly visible in the background. 
Then, in all probability, he began to draw the figures more carefully, indicating clearly 
the character of the faces, the hands and feet and the arrangement of the drapery. 
After these preliminaries he started to paint from the left towards the right. But in this 
instance the master may have felt it necessary to paint first the rocky throne on which 
the Madonna sits and the hills in the foreground, in order to obtain a clear idea of 
the relative distance between the two saints in the foreground and the Madonna 








Fic. 4—Rome, Vatican: St. Jerome, by Leonardo 
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and Child, placed a little further back. The next step in the evolution of this painting 
must have been the figure of St. Andrew, as we see that this figure is almost finished. 
Then he may have started to paint the Madonna and Child, again beginning with 
the Child, which is slightly more to the fore than the Madonna; the Child is almost 
finished. He then began to paint the face of the Madonna and a part of the drapery, 
but, still occupied with this task, he must suddenly have given up the work for some 
reason unknown to us. Of course we may regret that this charming little picture 
was never finished by the master, but the student certainly will be very grateful to be 
able to study an example which reveals so clearly the creation of a little masterpiece 
of the Venetian school. 

So far we have been concerned only in a general way with the process of the 
creation of a picture from its inception to partial completion. We can easily imagine 
how Leonardo, Bartolommeo, or Cima da Conegliano would have finished these 
pictures if we compare them with their finished examples. The last stage would, 
in every case, be the modeling of the colors with glazes, and, finally, the varnishing. 

But now let us go a step further and observe a painter when he is in the process 
of conceiving a new idea and of planning a definite composition in which to express 
this idea. 

In order to make the process of artistic creation more clear I think we are justified 
in drawing a parallel between the creation of a human being and of a work of art. 
Natural science has taught us that a newly-born babe contains within itself a certain 
and well-defined quantity of hereditary biological elements. In a similar way the 
young artist who is surrounded by a certain and well-defined atmosphere or milieu 
of culture and art is endowed with a certain amount of artistic visions and forms 
which are characteristic of the times in which he is born, and which may be considered 
hereditary elements. It is quite obvious that the hereditary elements of a young 
artist of the period of Michelangelo and Raphael would differ greatly from the 
hereditary elements of a young artist of the period of Cimabue and Giotto. The 
essential point is that each individual artist in different periods of culture begins his 
career with a certain quota of hereditary elements. These hereditary elements are a 
sort of subconscious basis for the later work of the individual. They will lead every 
artist to see the world in a specific manner. The history of art is really a history of 
the training of the eye, and the eye of the young Raphael has had an entirely 
different training from the eye of the young Cimabue. 

Of course, speaking of hereditary elements, we must always realize that this 
expression is only used metaphorically here. All the elements of artistic culture must 
have been acquired by the young artist. The usual way of learning the mysteries of 
art was to begin first as tyro or apprentice to a master, and later to become his 
assistant. 

Naturally, every intelligent apprentice will try to learn as much as possible from his 
master, especially if he admires him. To understand fully the significance of such a 
period of learning, we must realize that in all such cases two individualities are at 
work. We will observe in every young artist two principal spiritual currents or 
tendencies based upon the two different individualities of the master and pupil. It is 
extremely interesting to note the play of action and reaction between these two 
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individualities. Very much depends, in every case, upon the intellectual power of the 
personalities and the scope of the artistic talents involved. It makes an enormous 
difference if the master has great personality and artistic genius and the apprentice 
minor ability—or vice versa. These are extreme cases, but if one makes allowance for 
the infinite number of degrees of talent one must come to the conclusion that no 
two cases can be alike, and that the career of every artist is dependent upon his own 
abilities and the influence of the mz/zeu in which he lives and breathes. In order to 
illustrate this I would like to quote two examples of great significance. When Leo- 
nardo came to Milan and conquered, so to speak, the whole Lombard school, there 
was hardly a master who could resist his influence. However, his overwhelming 
personality was really too strong for the standard of the average Lombard painter of 
that period, and the character of the whole school became more or less uniform. 
What we see here is an instance of artistic despotism. There can be little doubt 
that the development of the Lombard school of this period would have been much 
more interesting and independent had not the light of this great star dazzled and 
blinded the average painter of the day. An artist of the calibre of Luini might have 
developed strong originality and risen to the rank of a Perugino. On the other hand, 
I would like to mention the fate of Cavazzola, who certainly had great talent, but, 
owing to the fact that he was educated in Verona, was never able to overcome a 
certain mediocrity and provincialism. If the same young Cavazzola had had the 
opportunity of being a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, he might have become one of the 
most interesting of the Venetian masters. 

The study of the play and counterplay between the old and new artistic tendencies 
make the study of art very fascinating. We may stand before a picture which 
impresses us as being the embodiment of harmony and of peace, yet this and every 
other work of art contains, in reality, evidence of a fierce struggle between the various 
artistic movements and spiritual currents. If is a struggle for intellectual or spiritual 
supremacy—the contending forces may not be visible, but still they exist, and it is 
one of the endeavours of the student of art to lay bare the stages of this struggle. 

A few examples will illustrate this. The Metropolitan Museum possesses a Madonna 
by Giovanni Bellini which the master probably painted about 1490 (Fig. 7). In the 
collection of Sir Herbert Cook, in Richmond, we find a very similar composition 
(Fig. 8). Yet, if we compare the latter picture with the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum we soon reach the conclusion that it is the work of a pupil.’ The signature 
“‘Joannes Bellinus,” which appears to be genuine, proves that the picture originated 
in the studio of the master. Whoever painted the Cook Madonna was certainly a 
personality endowed with a lesser power of artistic expression than Bellini. We 
observe that the pupil fills the space in a similar way to the master. The Madonna 
and Child are placed between a parapet and a curtain which has been drawn back so 
far to the left as to permit a view of the landscape beyond. In both pictures the 
Child sits on the left knee of the Madonna and is looking in the same direction. 


1. In the 1932 catalogue of the pictures at Doughty the Bellinesque period of Marconi has not yet been 
House the picture is ascribed to Rocco Marconi. sufficiently cleared up in order to make this attribut- 
Mr. Berenson in his list of Italian pictures (1932) ion convincing. The author of the picture is perhaps 


also ascribes the picture to the same master. However, Nicolé Rondinelli. 
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And now let us see in which details the pupil reveals his own personality. The 
most obvious is the position of the right hand of the Madonna, which in Bellini’s 
picture supports the head of the Child in a very graceful and rhythmic manner, 
whereas in the studio picture, her left hand appears between the body and left arm of 
the Child, and is in the same horizontal position as her right hand. This right hand 
is not diagonal like Bellini’s right hand but is in a stiff horizontal position. In Bellini’s 
picture the Child holds a fruit in His right hand, and His left is placed against His 
chest. In the Cook Madonna the Child’s right hand grasps the stiffly erect thumb of 
the right hand of the Madonna, and His left arm is hanging limply down. When we 
look at Bellini’s Child and the hands of his Madonna we must admit that the master 
has created a composition full of charm and spiritual expression. The Child’s upward 
glance is accentuated by the little left hand being pressed against the chest. We have 
seen that the painter of the Cook Madonna has tried to give something of his own 
invention in this part of the composition. But every alteration which he makes is 
disappointing; for instance, the pose of the Madonna’s hands has become stiff and 
uninteresting. The expression on the face of the Child is much weaker and rather 
foolish, and the charming little gesture of the left hand pressing against the chest has 
been changed into a meaningless hanging of the arm. Looking more closely into 
the details of the drawing we observe that the master of the Cook Madonna was not 
able to compete with Giovanni Bellini’s marvellously drawn hands, especially as he 
preferred to show them in a different position. The body of the Child also shows a 
very indifferent knowledge of anatomy, with its boneless, spongy form; the left foot, 
too, is extremely poorly drawn. The pose of the Child’s body in the Metropolitan 
picture indicates a certain muscular independence and the axis of the body is almost 
perpendicular, whereas in the Cook picture, the Child is leaning slightly backwards 
and the axis is diagonal, thus destroying, to a certain extent, the impression of close 
relationship between the Madonna and Child which is so very marked in the Metro- 
politan picture. The great distance between the heads in the Cook Madonna was an 
extremely unfortunate arrangement. 

The figure of the Madonna is satisfactorily copied from Bellini’s original, it is so 
faithful that we must suppose that the artist had either the Madonna, or at least a 
drawing, in front of him when he worked. Yet the white head-drapery which appears 
below the cloak of the Madonna has been designed and executed in a surprisingly 
plain and uninteresting fashion. In a similar way the modeling of the drapery of her 
cloak is a travesty of the beautiful clear modeling of Bellini’s drapery, and the result 
is sketchy and weak. 

The expression of the face is correspondingly weak and a little commonplace in 
comparison with Bellini’s rather aristocratic Madonna; the halo has disappeared 
entirely. 

The draping of the curtains in the background shows no convincing folds and 
makes a poor impression. Of the landscape we see a smaller section and this is due 
to the fact that the curtain hangs a little further to the left. The point where the 
curtain meets the cloak of the Madonna is therefore also further to the left in the 
Cook picture, the result being that the beautiful outlines of Bellini’s Madonna and 
curtain have been replaced by a rigid, slightly diagonal line. 
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The landscape, although somewhat Bellinesque in its general character, is almost 
entirely different from Bellini’s landscape. One of the most interesting features of 
Bellini’s composition is the placing of a group of white houses on the left-hand side 
of the Madonna’s shoulder at the same height as the Child’s body, thus forming a 
balance of light and shade and producing an effect of harmony. The painter of the 
Cook Madonna apparently has not grasped the importance of this detail. The strip 
of landscape which he shows is uninteresting and of no consequence in the general 
scheme of the composition. 

The type of the landscape, and the rather characterless expression of the features 
combined with the soft drapery point to a later date, and we may infer that the painter 
of the Cook Madonna was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini in his old age. 

We do not know who is responsible for the creation of the Cook Madonna.* At 
any rate, the painter revealed that he was an artist of rather mediocre ability. He 
gives the impression of being a young, inexperienced man, and alas! a man who 
does not promise very much for the future. The fact that he did not understand even 
the artistic intentions of Bellini’s composition is a bad omen. 

The result of our little investigation regarding the Cook Madonna is that Bellini, 
having received a commission to paint a Madonna for a church or for some unknown 
private person, instructed one of his pupils to paint a Madonna in the style of the 
Metropolitan Madonna, which he had painted perhaps twenty years earlier. We have 
observed that the pupil followed the master in the scheme of the composition and that, 
in the case of the Madonna especially, he did not attempt any notable changes; with 
the Child, however, he was a little bolder and altered the whole pose and also the 
type of the head. Finally, the landscape is entirely different. 

About 1502, according to Dr. Gronau’s opinion, Giovanni Bellini painted the 
Circumcision which is now preserved in the National Gallery (Fig. 9). A few years 
later, in 1506, Bartolommeo Veneto, who was then probably still a pupil of Bellini’s, 
painted another Circumcision, now in the Louvre (Fig. 10). Comparing these two 
pictures we note that Bartolommeo Veneto accepts the general scheme of composition 
and that he follows Bellini pretty closely in copying the central group, which consists 
of the High Priest, St. Joseph, the Child, and the Virgin. But here we see plainly 
how, even where there is a close understanding between master and pupil, a certain 
centrifugal tendency manifests itself in the mind of the pupil. It seems that after 
finishing with the central group the pupil feels himself free to do what he likes, and in 
this case we see that Bartolommeo Veneto, instead of adding two lateral figures to 
balance the composition, added seven new heads, two of which are only partly visible. 
Therefore, the wonderful rhythm of the two pairs of men and women is destroyed, and 
instead of rhythm and balance we note an overcrowded medley of heads and faces 
which are no longer bound together by the inward necessity of action. It would 
appear that Bartolommeo Veneto was, at that moment, so happy at being able to design 
and paint faces so well that he could not resist the temptation of introducing even 
the absolutely meaningless profile of a woman between St. Joseph and the Virgin. 


2. See note r. 3. See G. Gronau, Giovanni Bellini (Klassiker der 
Kunst, p. 150). 








Fic. 1o—Faris, Louvre: Circumcision, by Bartolommeo Veneto 
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On the other hand, although the composition is extremely poor as compared 
with Giovanni Bellini’s masterpiece, we must admit that Bartolommeo is an excellent 
draftsman, and that he excels in the execution of every detail of the faces as well as 
the drapery. The cloak of Bellini’s high priest was not rich enough for Bartolommeo— 
he robes him in a gorgeous brocade—and the female saint in profile that I have just 
mentioned wears a most elegant headdress. In these details we note the great talent of the 
future Bartolommeo who, as we know, became one of the finest painters of richly-clad, 
fashionable ladies and gentlemen of the Renaissance. The charming little landscape in 
the background is, again, a detail in which Bartolommeo reveals his own individuality. 

Bartolommeo has a much stronger individuality than the unknown painter of 
the Cook Madonna, he shows much more originality. He is not very successful with 
his changes of composition, but every detail shows the future master—although perhaps 
a master of second rank. The main point for us to consider, again in this case, is the 
working of the law of the conscious and the subconscious. We see here, as in the Cook 
Madonna, the clearly defined limitation of the conscious efforts of the artist, and, at 
the same time, the manifestations of the subconscious. 

We know a number of portraits which Giovanni Bellini painted shortly before 1500, 
or a little later, among them portraits in Padua; in the Uffizi; in the Capitol, in Rome; 
and the portrait of the Doge, Leonardo Loredano, in the National Gallery (Fig. 11). 
All these portraits show certain characteristics, the head is usually turned towards 
the left, the eyes look straight out of the picture, every one of the sitters is. wearing 
a cap, and stands behind a parapet; and, as a rule when the drapery is concerned only 
the outlines are given and an abbreviated indication of the folds; in most cases, the 
background is sky with clouds. 

The young Giorgione, who was a pupil of Giovanni Bellini, adopts the same type 
of composition in the Portrait of a Youth, in Berlin (Fig. 12). Here we have an 
opportunity of watching a young genius imitating a great master. The arrangement 
of the figure in the space is very much the same as in the Loredano portrait, and the 
heads are of almost identical length. Yet, how entirely different in effect are the two 
portraits! Bellini’s Doge appears like a statue, quiet and immovable. In Giorgione’s 
portrait this effect has entirely given way to an appearance of life and movement. 
There is movement in the drapery of the breast of the young man, there is movement 
in the two arms, which are placed at different angles; there is movement even in the 
parapet, which is in the form of a step. The right hand is resting on the top of the 
parapet and again strengthens the impression of movement. The head is turned 
towards the left; both eyes are looking to the right, straight into the eyes of the 
beholder, thus giving an impression of movement to the head. The background is 
neutral, only showing varied shades of light and dark. This is a case where the 
subconscious individuality of the young master plays a decisive réle. It is true 
that he imitates the type of Giovanni Bellini’s composition of such portraits, but, 
at the same time, he creates something entirely new and independent. 

These three pupils show three different degrees of talent opposed to the individuality 
of the same master, Bellini. The play and counterplay of different individualities in 
art is indeed infinite and it is this apparent infinity which makes one work of art differ 
from another and which makes the study of art so enthralling. 
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I have confined myself to these three examples chiefly in order to illustrate the most 
striking types of relationship between master and pupil. 

An extensive study of very many similar cases has led me to conclusions which 
are ofa certain interest and importance in the identification of unnamed pictures. 

As in the case of the Cook Madonna, we shall find it arule that the pupil copying 
or imitating a certain model picture will, above all, concentrate upon the composition 
and the chief figure. In figures, however, of minor importance, such as the Child in 
a Madonna composition, the pupil will show a greater part of his individual conception. 
And in minor details such as the background and draperies he will reveal his true 
character more or less unveiled. 

In order to understand this psychological phenomenon, then, we must bear in 
mind that an artist when copying a picture will usually concentrate upon the chief 
and most important figure. It is a law familiar to psychologists that our faculty 
of conscious concentration diminishes in the direction of peripheric details. In the 
case of the copyist the center of his interest is naturally the invention or design of 
the composition and the chief figures. All other details will appear, in their relationship 
to these central problems, to be of minor importance and, therefore, the full power of 
conscious concentration diminishes gradually and the subconscious elements in the 
mind of the artist begin to play their rdle. These subconscious elements are, in fact, 
more or less uncontrolled emanations of the true psychological character of the 
artist. We may call this phenomenon the Law of the Subconscious Emanations. 

This Law of the Subconscious Emanations is of the greatest importance to every 
student of art. History of art is based upon our knowledge of the existing works of 
art. Art has developed in schools, and every school consists of a certain number of 
individual artists. Every artist created a certain number of works of which a 
percentage has survived. The columns upon which the whole structure of the 
history of art rests are individual artists and if our knowledge of these is not clear, 
the whole structure is in jeopardy. Therefore, the first and last necessity in studying 
art is to form clear conceptions of the character of every individual artist. If our 
attributions regarding the works of a master are not clear, the position of this single 
column may be wrong, and may lead us to many subsequent errors. 

The importance of the problem of attribution has been recognized by the great 
art critics of the nineteenth century. Morelli’s method of the study of morphological 
details was perhaps the most important step forward in this respect. He and his 
pupils have achieved a great deal in clearing up doubtful problems. Yet we must 
admit that in many cases the method has entirely failed, and the reason is, in my 
opinion, that those who have employed the methods of morphological research have, 
in many cases, overlooked or neglected the psychological aspect of the problems 
which they attacked. Problems of art can only be understood and solved if we 
always bear in mind that works of art are the outcome of psychic activities. He 
who wants to study the problems involved in works of art should, therefore, begin 
with a psychological study of phenomena of the conscious and subconscious which 
are contained in a given work of art. This method of research will lead him on 
quite naturally to a careful study of morphological details. He will, however, very 
soon discover that from a psychological point of view, the value of morphological 
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details differs in every case, and he will discover that morphological details which 
have been executed in the flashlight of the conscious are highly unreliable as a clue 
to the discovery of the artist’s personality. On the other hand, he will find that 
morphological details which have been executed in the sphere of the subconscious 
are of the greatest value in this respect. 

The student of art who follows the hints and suggestions I have given will accept 
with the greatest interest all historical facts. He will study the technique and the 
brushwork, and he will study with special care all morphological details; he will 
study composition and design. But even this will not satisfy him: he will also study 
the artist’s mz/ieu and the whole compound phenomenon which I have called the 
hereditary elements. Further, he will, above all, devote his attention to the study of 
the psychic phenomena—the study of the conscious and the subconscious and the 
play and counterplay of different spiritual currents and tendencies. He will try to 
reconstruct the psychological features of the mind of the artist. With a magic wand 
he will call back to life the master’s spiritual personality with all its passions and 
disinclinations, with all the relative strength of the artistic vitality peculiar to him. 
He will try to unveil the mysterious process of creation of the work of art as far as 
it will be possible for his limited human ability to do so, and he will, perhaps, not be 
so much interested in the interpretation of dead works of art which have come down 
to us, but will rather endeavour to understand and reveal the creative forces which 
have been active in masters of generations which have passed away. And this, again, 
may lead us to a clearer conception and appreciation of the creative artistic tendencies 
of our own times. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Tue ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE UTRECHT PSALTER. Ay 
E. T. De Wald. (Illuminated Manuscripts of the 
Middle Ages, A Series Issued by the Depariment of 
Art and Archaeology of Princeton University.) 81 pp.; 
144 pls. Princeton, University Press, 1932. 14.00 
Dollars. 


American scholarship in the field of the fine arts has 
already gained the commendation of its European 
contemporaries on the basis of clarity and organization 
in the presentation of materials. Professor De Wald 
and the editors of the Princeton manuscript series have 
scored another notable achievement in this direction. 

Not only has this job been performed practically, 
what strikes us equally is that it was such an eminently 
practical thing to do. Just as the mathematician 
requires his tables of logarithms at hand, so does 
the student of mediaeval art require his Utrecht Psalter, 
and it is now available to him in attractive format at 
a reasonable price. He will have lots of fun going 
over his A B C’s again after having gotten such a 
stiff neck peering at folio 193v of Cod. armen. 1000 
to decide whether the birds in the upper right-hand 
corner were storks or herons. 

When you get back to the fountainhead you find 
much in latent, inchoate, or nascent form that has be- 
come familiar in later evolution. The angel announcing 
to the shepherds in the Pericope of Henry II was 
certainly born in or around the time of the Utrecht 
Psalter (cf. pl. LVI). Even the figures on the reliefs 
of Giovanni Pisano, like those of the Annunciation 
on a panel of the Pistoia pulpit, seem to echo the 
Psalter figures with a similar eccentricity of articulation 
and dynamic animation which reflects exactly the 
same stage in the development of an expressionistic 
from an impressionistic idiom. Even such a casual 
item as a stag hunt (pl. LXXXIV) occurs here in a 
form that might almost have served as a prototype 
for the late Gothic manuscripts of Gaston Phébus’ 
Book of the Hunt. 

These suggestions of a genera! association between 
the spirit and style of the Utrecht Psalter and the 
Gothic are an engaging subject which might be 
developed in the terms of Max Dvorak’s great essay, 
Idealismus und Naturalismus in der gotischen Skulptur 
und Malerei or along the lines of Worringer’s 
Griechentum und Gotik. The main point of difference 
would seem to be that the artist of the Psalter is not 
patient enough with nature to build up spiritual person- 
alities. His actors are puppets of more movement 
than form. The Beau Dieu of Amiens could not have 
been produced in the terms of the Utrecht Psalter. 

The illustrations of the Utrecht Psalter look 
backward as well as forward. The references to classic 
and early Christian sources of Eastern or Western 
provenience are apparent from a mere glance at the 
very useful iconographic index with which the book is 
provided. There are other analogies equally striking, 
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even if more remote and accidental in nature. The 
mare suckling the colt (pl. LXVII) is amazingly 
similar in spirit and drawing to the faience plaque 
of the cow suckling the calf from Knossos (M. M. III, 
Sir Arthur Evans, Zhe Palace of Minos, fig. 367, 
p. 511). Even the boastful art of Mesopotamia is 
recalled, though literally rather than pictorially, by 
the feathered scavengers that carry off appendages 
of soldiers fallen in battle (pl. LXXIII) after the 
fashion of Assyrian reliefs, or the sinners caught up 
in a net (pl. CXXIII) like the ensnared enemies of 
Lagash held by the deity on Eannatum’s Stele of the 
Vultures, in the Louvre, where the carrion birds are 
also present and have given the monument its popular 
name. 

These superficial analogies give an idea of the 
wealth of material which the manuscript contains and 
the stimulation which its mere perusal affords. This 
evidence can be archaeologically fortified by studies 
like those of Rahn (Nachbildungen des Utrecht-Psalters 
auf zwei karolingischen Elfenbeintafeln, in Anzeiger 
Sir schweizerische Altertumskunde, X11, pp. 40-45) 
and Rosenberg (Das Stephansreliquiar im Lichle 
des Utrecht-Psalters, in Jahrbuch der preuszischen 
Kunstsammlungen, 1922, XLIII), and the notable 
contribution recently published in Zhe Art Bulletin 
(March, 1931), by Miss Benson and Mr. Tselos. 

Professor De Wald has brought to his task of 
presenting the illustrations akeen faculty for description 
and annotation and has even displayed a very sensitive 
insight in preserving the poetic unity of the psalm 
through his description of the illustration. 

A comparison of Professor De Wald’s description 
of the first psalm with that of Birch (1876) shows how 
this justness of treatment and literary charm has been 
combined with a clear scholarly penetration. 


Birch, p. 194: ‘‘ The whole of this picture is 
intended to portray, in literal fashion, the allegorical 
figures and tropes of poetical fancy contained 
within the verses of the first Psalm. For example, 
it may be that the circular temple with its occupant 
denotes the man whose ‘delight is in the law 
of the Lord; and in his law does he meditate day 
and night.’ (verse 2) The tree by the river in 
the foreground, called by Hardy the rose-bay, 
or oleander, alludes to the man who is ‘like a 
tree, planted by the rivers of water, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also shall not 
wither.’ (verse 3) The destruction of the ungodly, 
alluded to in the sixth verse, is undoubtedly 
indicated by the angels bearing tridents and 
slaying the figures lying prostrate before them,”’ 

De Wald, p. 4: ‘‘ The illustration of the first 
psalm occupies the entire page of folio 1 verso. 
To left and right, at the top of the page, the 
‘blessed’ man and the ‘ungodly’ one are set in 
opposition to each other. On the path between 
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them two figures, one of whom holds a book, 
are discussing these two men. The ‘ blessed’ man 
is seated outside a circular canopy ‘ delighting in 
the law of the Lord’ which is represented by the 
book on the lectern before him. The angel which 
stands behind him suggests that the iconography 
of evangelist portraits was responsible for this 
representation of the blessed man. Indeed the 
idea of the psalmist himself in this rdle seems 
to be present, for a similar iconography for David 
appears in the later Slavic psalters at Belgrade 
and at Munich. However, it is important to note 
that the illustrator shows him ‘ meditating’ the 
law of the Lord and not ’writing’ as he would 
if it were an author-picture. For it is highly 
probable that there was such an author-picture 
of David with his musicians at the beginning of 
this manuscript. The sun, moon and stars, in 
the heavens, elaborate the idea expressed in: 
‘and in his law doth he meditate day and night.’ 
On the right side of the page the ‘ungodly’ man 
is represented as a prince enthroned under a 
portico and attended by soldiers. A demon to 
the right balances the angel behind the ‘blessed’ 
man. He grasps serpents in his hands, while 
other serpents sprout from his head and twine 
about his legs. He is the figure of pestilence 
suggested in the Latin text by cathedra pestilentiae 
translated as ‘the seat of the scornful’ in the 
King James version. 

‘*In the lower register to the left is the ‘tree 
planted by the rivers of water.’ The river issues 
from the urn of a river-god who is seated at the 
extreme left. To the right of the tree a person- 
ification of the wind is blowing at a group of 
the ungodly represented as soldiers with spears, 
‘the chaff which the wind driveth away.’ At the 
extreme right two demons with hooks and tridents 
are casting more of the ungodly into a pit in 
which a huge personification of Hades is seated 
clasping lost souls to his bosom.”’ 


Professor De Wald has certainly performed a signal 
service thoroughly and with distinction. It is only 
unfortunate that there does not seem to be any way 
of putting a book of this sort before the large body 
of popular readers who would undoubtedly recognize 
its fascination, as well as before the scholars for 
whom it is a part of the very staff of life. 


Epwarp F. ROTHSCHILD 


St. THomas Becket 1n Art. By JZancred Borenius, 
XTX, 122 pp., 24 pls, 5 figs. London, Methuen & Co. 
Lid., 1932. 12/6. 


The old query as to what’s in a name obviously 
applies also, or perhaps particularly, to titles of books; 
here, too, the answer depends on the point of 
view. The title of this book, St. Thomas Becket in 
Art, although evidently successful enough from the 
publisher’s point of view, unfortunately leaves some- 
thing to be desired: the murdered archbishop, who 
gained sanctity at the cost of his head, has been 
deprived also of a small but important part of his 
name, which thereby misses the agreeable rhythm it 
might have had when coupled with the pleasant 
phrase in Art. It is unfortunate, also, that the phrase 


suggests the wrong company for a book which does 
not belong with the saints, angels, and other members 
of the in Art family. 

An attempt to determine the place of this book in 
the literature of iconography opens up the interesting 
question of the general trend of iconographical studies 
during the century since their inauguration in the 
Romantic movement of the early nineteenth century. 

Before that time there were descriptions of Early 
Christian monuments, which included explanations of 
certain details to facilitate an understanding of the 
pictorial content. Such descriptions, among which 
Antonio Bosio’s Roma Sotterranea (Rome, 1632) was 
a pioneer, were not presented in a form convenient 
for reference; hence the Germans, in the first half of 
the nineteenth century, began publishing alphabetical 
lists of symbols and attributes, largely hagiographical, 
thus taking the first step in the direction of iconography 
as a scientific study. Wessenberg, Die Christlichen 
Bilder (Constanz, 1827), Grineisen, Uber dildliche 
Darsteliung de Gottheit (Stuttgart, 1828), Radowitz, 
Tkonographie (Berlin, 1834) are representative works 
of this type and still form a basis for the popular 
lists found in the more general books published today. 

In the second quarter of the century, the German 
lists were followed by a number of French ones of 
similar type and by one in English by F. C. Husenbeth, 
Emblems of Saints, by which they are distinguished in 
works of art (2nd ed., London, 1860). In France, 
however, as early as 1843 appeared a much more 
important book by Didron, /conographie Chrétienne 
—Histoire de Dieu, in which the author makes the 
first attempt to trace the development of the Christian 
types. Although Didron covered only a small portion 
of the iconographical material (merely the Trinity, 
that is, God the Father, God the Son, God the Holy 
Ghost, and conceptions of the Trinity as a whole), 
his fundamental plan has been followed by all the 
principal writers on this subject. Such, for instance, 
is the series of four books by Mrs. Jameson, who 
incorporated material taken largely from the German 
lists into enjoyable literary form. As her books were 
intended not only to be consulted but to be read, they 
appealed to a large public; their direct descendants 
are the numerous, much more superficial, and hence, 
even more popular, attractively bound and agreeably 
illustrated flock of iconographical books whose avowed 
purpose has been to increase the aesthetic enjoyment 
of the conscientious traveler or deepen the under- 
standing of the would-be connoisseur. A large number 
of these books, forming the Art Lovers’ Series of 
the end of the nineteenth century, were produced by 
Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters. Another similarly 
popular type of iconographical compilation was H. W. 
Whayman’s Manual of the Emblems of the Saints 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1897); his two-fold purpose is stated 
in the preface; ‘‘to supply in some degree a long-felt 
want by students of ecclesiology and students of 
decorative art.... It will be found useful for identifying 
holy personages represented in painting and sculpture 
and also to guide the artist in the representation of 
saints and angels according to conventional and 
established forms.’’ 

Meantime, Garrucci was publishing his Storia de/- 
Varte cristiana nei primi otto secoli della chiesa, in six 
volumes(1872-81), emulating Winckelmann’s important 
work in the ancient field, and introducing the plan 
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of grouping works of art according to their category 
rather than according to their content—a plan now 
best exemplified in the monumental publications of 
Wilpert. His Malerei der Katakomben Roms (Freiburg 
i. Br., 1903, 2 vols.) incorporated de Rossi’s work 
on the catacomb paintings and made use of the point 
of view presented by Le Blant in his Ziudes sur 
les sarcophages chrétiens antiques de la ville d’ Arles 
(Paris, 1875) relating Early Christian iconographical 
types to church liturgy. A corresponding synthetic 
point of view was applied to mediaeval art by Male 
in L’Art religieux du XI/Ile siecle en France, in 
which he shows the iconography ofthat period in direct 
relation to contemporary cultural life as represented 
by the Speculum of Vincent of Beauvais. One more 
significant book belongs to the very end of the century: 
Die Christliche Ikonographie — Ein Handbuch zum 
Verstindnts der christlichen Kunst, by Heinrich Detzel 
(Freiburg:i. Br., 1894-96). In this work, of which 
Volume I covers the iconography of God, the Virgin, 
good and evil spirits, and the divine mysteries, together 
with related subjects such as the creation, the sibyls, 
the apocalypse, and Judas Iscariot, and Volume II, 
that of the saints, we have the first attempt to present 
a collected iconography systematically arranged with 
a view to the development of iconographical types. 

The twentieth century shows us, in general, three 
main kinds of iconographical studies growing out of 
the parallel developments of the preceding century. 
First, there is the complete iconographic manual, 
modeled after Detzel and Didron, comprehensive in 
its scope, thorough in its method, and systematic in 
its organization: /konographie der christlichen Kunst, 
by Karl Kinstle (Freiburg i. Br., 1926 and 1928). 
Volume I deals with the principles of iconographic 
development, Volume II, with the iconography of 
the saints. 

The other two kinds of recent iconographical study 
show tendencies in opposite directions: one subdivides 
the material into highly specialized subjects, such as 
a single type, or even one phase of a single type, 
and attempts to present a synthesis of the cultural 
significance of this type; the other aims to gather 
together all possible material, thus making up an 
iconographical corpus to be used as a source for future 
studies. The two outstanding examples of the corpus 
type are the Princeton Index of Christian Iconography, 
and the Warburg Library at Hamburg; the latter has 
been collected and organized in terms of a definite 
problem, namely, the influence and persistence of 
different phases of ancient culture, while the former 
is based on the idea of the German alphabetical list 
expanded to the nth degree. 

Obviously, S#. Thomas Becket in Art belongs to 
neither the first nor the third type of modern icono- 
graphical study as outlined above; it will be interesting 
to note its relation to the second type, that of the 
specialized study in which the iconography of a subject 
is made to serve some purpose, such as building up 
a personality or registering the development of a 
philosophical or historical idea. 

Iconography of special themes was first attempted 
by Strzygowski in an early book entitled /konogra- 
phie der Taufe Christi (Munich, 1885). His example, 
however, lay comparatively fallow until the beginning 
of the present century, when there sprang up a whole 
crop of German dissertations based on this use of 





iconography in a variety of forms, as indicated by 
the following titles: Hugo Kehrer, Die Heiligen drei 
Konige in der Legende nnd in der deutschen Kunst bis 
Albrecht Diirer (Strassburg, 1904), in which emphasis 
is placed on the development of artistic style down 
to Direr; Anna Strumpel, Hieronymus in Gehduse 
(Marburg, 1927), in which the subject is the relantionship 
between the pictorial forms and the new bourgeois 
conception of an individual world as opposed to the 
older religious material of the representations of saints; 
Walter Lehmann, Die Parabel von klugen und torichien 
Jungfrauen (Freiburg i. Br.; 1916), which connects 
the various representations of the parable with their 
religious or cultural background; Mrs. G. M. H. Bear- 
dsley, Zhe Negro in Greek and Roman Civilization 
(Baltimore, 1929), in which the interest is in a phase 
of social history, namely, the place of the negro in 
ancient life; Beda Kleinschmidt, Sankt Franziskus 
von Assisi in Kunst und Legende (Bonn, 1911), a 
“collection of the best and most beautiful which 
noble art in the course of more than six centuries 
has created for St. Francis,’’ with an avowedly popular 
aim; Otto Freiherrn von Taube, Die Darstellung des 
Hetligen Georg in der italienischen Kunst (Halle, 1910), 
in which an attempt is made to summarize localized 
types and show their development and spread. It is 
with these two last-mentioned studies that S¢. Thomas 
Becket in Art is most closely associated both in point 
of view and in method. 

Most of the material which is now presented in 
Borenius’ book was published in two articles in 
Archaeologia under the titles Zhe Jconography of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (Vol. 79, 1929, pp. 29-54), 
and Addenda to the Iconography of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury (Vol. 81, 1931, pp. 19-32). The additions 
in the book, consisting chiefly of accounts of the life 
and personality of St. Thomas, remove it from the 
realm of pure iconography to the more popular one 
of the story of a cult as reflected in artistic represen- 
tations. The underlying idea, however, is different 
from that of such a study as the Sankt Franziskus 
mentioned above, in that Borenius is not trying to 
reconstruct a personality so much as he is suggesting 
the importance of the St. Thomas cult in mediaeval 
life, as evidenced by the wide spread of images repre- 
senting the story throughout Europe, and is empha- 
sizing the influence of England on mediaeval thought 
as a result of this cult. 

The arrangement of the representative material 
follows the plan in Taube’s Die Darstellung des Heili- 
gen Georg, that is, a grouping based primarily on icon- 
ographical types, such as single figures of St. Thomas 
(Chapter II), series of scenes from his life (Chapter IIT), 
representations of the martyrdom (Chapter IV), and 
the iconography of Henry II and the four murderers 
(Chapter V). The secondary principles of arrange- 
ment are artistic categories, country, and date. The 
order in which the representations, grouped according 
to these principles, are presented varies according to 
their importance or their chronological precedence. 
Thus, single figures of the saint as archbishop are 
taken up in the order of painting in Italy, England, 
and Germany; sculpture in France (reliet), Scandinavia 
(wood-carving), Norway (reliquaries), England (stone 
sculpture, ivories, and alabasters), Scotland (statues); 
metal work, such as pilgrims’ signs, finger rings, 
medallions, monumental brasses, discussed under the 























different countries where found. Single figures with 
emblems of the martyrdom are found chiefly in English 
stained glass, and in modern English sculpture, as 
at Salisbury. Single-figure representations of miscel- 
laneous subsidiary types are of scattered provenance. 

To continue the survey of material as grouped 
topically, in the next division—scenes from the life 
of the saint—the most outstanding series are in 
illuminated manuscripts; important cycles are also 
found in stained glass and in wall paintings, especially 
those in Spain, Germany, and England. All the 
known panel pictures of two or more scenes are asso- 
ciated with Germany ; some panels with single scenes 
are found in both England and Italy. Sculpture 
furnishes an elaborate French picture-chronicle, while 
English bosses at Norwich representa variety of scenes. 
English alabasters must originally have shown many 
scenes, though only a few examples remain. In 
Germany there are two important series of scenes in 
late Gothic wood carvings. 

By far the most popular scene in the series is the 
martyrdom, to representations of which Borenius 
devotes a whole section, introducing it with vivid 
accounts of the attendant historical circumstances. 
The principal categories of art in which this scene 
is represented are champlevé enamels, as on the 
Limoges chasses, and paintings; a number of examples 
in other categories, chiefly the minor arts, are also 
mentioned. The iconography of Henry II and the 
murderers adds a short but interesting section con- 
sisting largely of historical data; there are but few 
representations of the penance of Henry, this being 
a subject particularly offensive to the iconoclasts of 
a later period. 

After the publication of the first article in Archaeo- 
logia the material, although already fairly complete, 
was still further enlarged so that now most of the 
important representations of St. Thomas seem to have 
been tracked down. A possible addition to the mar- 
tyrdoms may be an embroidered mitre said to belong 
to the end of the twelfth century, mentioned by Detzel 
op. cit., Il, p. 635) as being in Seligenstadt. 

The spread of the cult of St. Thomas through nearly 
all the countries of Europe, including Iceland, was 
due partly to interest in the saint himself and in his 
spectacular death, but certainly it was greatly increased 
by the fact that the daughters of Henry II married 
in various countries about the time that the famous 
penance of their father was taking place. Thus, the 
earliest representation of a single figure of the saint 
is in the cathedral at Monreale, Sicily, where Joan 
was married in 1177 to William the Good. This figure, 
therefore, belongs between 1177 and 1182, the latter 
date being recorded as the time when the building, 
including the mosaics, was completed. In Brunswick, 
Germany, where, a second daughter, Matilda, was 
married, the cathedral, dedicated in 1229 to St. Thomas 
by her son, Heinrich ‘‘der Pfalzgraf,’’ contains a 
most interesting series of scenes from the life of the 
saint. The ruling house of Brunswick was devoted 
to the worship of the English saint also because of 
their strong pro-papal tendencies. A third center of 
veneration of St. Thomas was Spain, where Eleanor, 
another daughter of Henry, was married to Alfonso 
of Castile. A chapel in the cathedral of Toledo, 
dedicated to St. Thomas in 1174, is now destroyed, 
but some wall paintings in the church of S. Maria 
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at Tarrasa about fifteen miles from Barcelona, furnish 
the earliest surviving series of the life of St. Thomas. 

Besides the question of the spread of the St. Tho- 
mas cult as seen in pictorial art, Borenius suggests 
a comparison of St. Thomas and St. Francis in art. 
The former, he says, ‘‘ did not have the good fortune 
to inspire a Giotto;’’ on the other hand, the inter- 
national fame of St. Thomas was almost immediate, 
while it required a longer time for St. Francis to be 
included in picture cycles outside of his native Italy. 
Moreover, it was the vividly interesting life of St. Tho- 
mas and especially his dramatic death which appealed 
strongly to the mediaeval mind, while in the case of 
St. Francis, it was the everyday incidents of his saintly 
life which inspired the artist to create long series of 
scenes intended to make clear to adoring worshippers 
the whole story as an example to be followed. A 
further comparison of the representations of these two 
popular saints might be a fruitful source of comment 
on the various reasons for the veneration accorded to 
different saints in the Middle Ages. 

Throughout the book, Borenius has constantly 
stressed the relation of the iconographical represen- 
tations to the original accounts of the saint’s life, the 
principal sources of which he has included in his 
annotated bibliography at the end of the book. The 
appendix contains also a collection of passages relating 
to St. Thomas a Becket in the Proclamation of 
Henry VIII issued from Westminster, November 16, 
1538, and proclamations of iconoclasm directed against 
St. Thomas in the reign of Queen Mary Tudor. 
Although representations of the miracles performed 
at the shrine of St. Thomas (which would make up 
a whole volume in themselves) are not included in 
this book, many of the most important scenes are 
listed in the synopsis of subjects in the thirteenth 
century stained glass of Canterbury Cathedral. An 
index of places where representations dealt with in 
the book may be found makes the material accessible 
from the point of view of location, but it would be 
much more valuable for reference and as a basis for 
further study if there were also included lists of the 
representations under their different iconographical 
types, and possibly also under their artistic cate- 
gories. 

St. Thomas Becket in Art is not intended to be 
an exhaustive study, but it is of interest and value 
to see in the many representations of the life and 
personality of the saint, the esteem in which he was 
held, almost even in his lifetime. 

The book is charmingly and interestingly written, 
carefully documented and supplemented by footnotes, 
and illustrated with many clear, if rather small, plates 
and figures. It forms a worthy addition to the more 
readable and hence more popular, yet scholarly, 
modern studies on limited iconographical subjects. 


MARGARET RICKERT 


Note to BARNA AND BarRTOLO pi Frepi. Sy S. L. 
Faison, Jr. In THe ArT BULLETIN, Dec., 7932. 


Since the publication of this article my attention 
has been called to a reference to the subject by 
F. Mason Perkins. In an article in Rassegna d’arte 
senese, XIII (1920), Fasc. 4, pp. 109-114, Mr. Perkins 
made suggestions in footnotes which anticipated to 
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a certain extent some of my conclusions. Besides 
indicating the presence of an inferior hand in Barna’s 
series of New Testament scenes and the possibility 
of identifying this hand with Giovanni d’Asciano, he 
urged that the character of Barna’s work proclaims 
its date as about 1360 or even earlier. Because of 
strong resemblances between the works of Barna and 
Simone Martini, Barna may have been a direct pupil 
of that master as well as a close follower, and he may 
have become a master himself before 1350. 

I regret that this important reference had entirely 
slipped my notice, but it is gratifying to find now this 
support of the results of my investigations concerning 
the chronology of Barna’s frescoes. 

Shortly after my article went to press, Mr. Perkins 
published for the first time the four ruined scenes 


just east of the Crucifixion and the six prophets over 
the nave arcade opposite the aisle wall in the Colle- 
giata of San Gimignano (Za Diana, VII (1932), Fasc. 2, 
pp. 80-83). He finds in the prophets sufficient paral- 
lels to Barna’s style to assure him that not only the 
designs are Barna’s own but that he collaborated 
personally in their execution. (On this last point we 
are not in agreement.) Finally, Mr. Perkins repeats 
his suggestion of a dozen years before, that the whole 
series was painted about the middle of the century 
and probably not after 1360. The coincidence of this 
judgment with my own date of about 1356, a conclu- 
sion reached independently and by a different method, 
is significant. 


S. L. Faison, Jr. 











